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Now - HIGHEST QUALITY 
OFFICE DUPLICATING 


—_ 


by an entirely new 
low-cost method 


VERY SCHOOL requires quantity duplication of material used in 
k administrative and classroom work ... ruled forms for reports and 
records, bulletins, illustrated lesson sheets, examination papers, in- 
structions, charts, maps, student publications, invitations, programs 
and many other essentials. 

NOW there’s a new, simple method that produces a higher quality 
of duplicating to meet modern Child Education -Sight Conservation 
standards .. . of a wider variety to meet unfulfilled needs . . . at lower Simply typewrite, 
costs to meet restricted budgets. It’s an easy method that students write, draw or 
quickly learn. rule on DupliMAT 

Copy is placed on the smooth, white surface of a DupliMAT... the exactly as on any 
new paper duplicating medium . . . with typewriter, pen, ruling pen or paper... perfect 
brush, as on any paper, without special care in handling. The DupliM AT copies can be 
is then quickly clipped on the machine and, within a minute, production . 

‘ ie : : ae : ; quickly produced 
begins. Copies will be faithful to the original, in every detail. 

Uses standard papers from lightweight bond to post ecard stock. 

Because ink is laid on the paper, not soaked into it, both sides of the 


sheet can be used, without slip-sheeting. Big savings are made in 


Investigate 


Write on school stationery for illustrated booklet and portfolio of samples of 


paper and ink costs. 


Multigraph Duplicator work .. . or see a demonstration at the nearest Multigraph 


Sales Agency. Consult principal city telephone books for address of nearest office. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 
ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


The New AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


MULTIGRAPH DUPLICATOR 
b= FR 


All prices f.0.b. Cleveland. Moderately higher in Canada 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities Throughout the World 
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and August by the Trethaway Publishing Co., Inc., 34 North Crystal St., East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania. Executive and Editorial 
Offices, 512 Brooks Building, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 
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When Kay Kamen 
hires a secretary ... 





“I prefer a secretary fully 
trained in Voice Writing.” 


Kay Kamen 


Kay Kamen is President of Kay Kamen, Ltd., licensing organi- 


zation of MICKEY MOUSE. 


He is also President of K. K. 


Publications, Inc., publishers of MICKEY MOUSE MAGAZINE. 


Here is further proof that a training in Ediphone 
Voice Writing is a desirable “extra” that helps 
secure employment. Job-seeking graduates are 
more successful when they are able to say to 
employment managers, “In addition to having 
shorthand training I am thoroughly familiar 
with Ediphone Voice Writing.”” New companies 
are constantly being added to the list of 
Ediphone users, and they all want to avoid 


“breaking in” new employees. 





TEACH e 
VOICE WRITING 
WITH THE ip 
VISIT THE EDIPHONE EXHIBIT AT THE E. 
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This swing to Ediphone Voice Writing gives you 
an opportunity to be of still greater value to 
your students. Offer them a training in Voice 
Writing. Without obligation or fuss you can 
obtain full information on how to include the 
Ediphone Secretarial Course in your curriculum. 
Prepare now for your next semester. Write 
to the Department of Educational Training. 
A. 


Thomas Edison, Inc.. West Orange, New 


Jersey. 


one 


EDISON VOICEWRITER 


A, CONVENTION, PHILADELPHIA, APRIL 13-16 
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The ambitious student pointed for suc- 
cess in business today needs the invigorat- 
ing plus which comes from added training, 

from a wider range of ability. That’s why 
so many good schools now teach, along with 
stenography and typing, the simple tech- 
nique of the Mimeograph Process. It’s easy 
to learn, and students are quick to see the 
value of this extra preparation. Our Educa- 
tional Department has prepared a complete 
outline of instruction which will be gladly for- 
warded to any teacher or executive without cost 
or obligation. Call your local Mimeograph dis- 
tributor or write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
Trade Mark of A.B. Dick Company, Chicago 
Registered in United States Patent Office 
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“TT 1S ALMOST A SECRETARIAL ‘MUST’ WITH US!” 


MR. LLOYD WHITTLE, VICE PRESIDENT OF 
NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA SAYS: 


“Pd hate to think how dictation would pile up if 
you were to take away our Dictaphones even for a 
day. Conducting a correspondence school calls 
for an appalling amount of letter-writing and ree- 
ord-keeping. Dictaphone handles it all as ‘routine 
business’. That’s why thorough Dictaphone train- 
ing is almost a secretarial ‘must’ with us.” 


The secretarial “must” which prevails 
in the offices of the Newspaper Insti- 
tute of America is true in thousands 
of other offices, representative of every 
line of business. 


Are your graduates equipped to hold 
these positions? The new Dictaphone 
Business Practice Course is indispen- 
sable in the school where commercial 


Examine the textbook and hear the records at Booth 26 at the E.C.T.A. Convention 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


Miss Seuwer, Secretary to Mr. Whittle, finds Dictaphone not only simplifies her work, but gives her more time to be a real assistant. 


training is pointed specifically toward 
prompt placement. 

Students completing this Course are 
eligible for the Dictaphone Certificate 
of Proficiency which employers have 
come to regard as the beginner’s badge 
of ability in business. Write us for 
complete information regarding this 
essential commercial course. 


EDUCATIONAL. DIVISION 


420 Lexington Ave, 


New York, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 











A Program of Placement and Follow-up 


in Business Education 


In recent issues of this JOURNAL we 
lave repeatedly emphasized in editorials 
and articles the imperative need for sound 
guidance and curriculum reconstruction 
of knowing the facts about what really 
happens to high school graduates with 
lar reference to employment pos- 


partici! 

sibilit's. We have urged the importance 
of this information for all graduates— 
both business and non-business. John 
Mitch: ll of the Newton, New Jersey, 


High school—a comparatively small rural 


high school—told in the December, 1937, 
issue of this JoURNAL what happened to 
all the 1936 graduates, and in the Feb- 
ruary, issue he told the story for all the 
1937 craduates of his school. What are 
the facts about your 1936 and 1937 gradu- 


ates? If you do not have them, why not 


plan now to get this vital information as 
a basis for sounder guidance and curricu- 
lum reconstruction in your own school? 
If you do have the facts, why not send 
them to us so that you may thus share 
your experience with our readers in all 
parts of this country, and many other 
parts of the world? Accompany your 
facts with an interpretation of what you 
think they mean to a better guidance and 


curric ulum program in your school. 

} Kelley, Theodore Roosevelt High 
School 500 East Fordham Road, New 
York, N. Y., has proposed the following 
criteria by which to judge a program of 
placement and follow-up of business grad- 
nates : 

1. Is the placement bureau adequately 


staffed to serve the needs of all the 
pupils ? 
2. Has the bureau the time and facil- 


ities to interview each candidate at least 
once a term? 
3. Is there provision for remedial 


work ? 


4. Is the home contacted to see that the 
pupil’s choice is his own and not forced 
on him by his parents? 

5. Has the head of the bureau time to 
interview personally, possible employers 
of graduates, with a view to seeing what 
the employer demands? 

Has the community been surveyed by 
the bureau to study business needs in the 
employment field ? 

Is there provision for 
taining their skills while they 
employment ? 

8. Has the bureau a series of job analy- 
ses in various fields for the benefit of 
the students and the school? 

9. Has the bureau a fairly complete 
file of current occupational information— 
very recent studies, pamphlets, newspa- 
pers, magazines, and clippings ? 

10. What proportion of graduates re- 
ceive full-time placement in their chosen 
fields ? 

11. Has the bureau adequate facilities 
for following up the graduates on the 
jobs? Are its records complete in this re- 
spect ? 

12. How often is the graduate visited 
on the job by a member of the placement 
bureau or how often does the bureau per- 
sonally interview employers with respect 
to graduates placed? 

13. Has the bureau facilities for re- 
training pupils who have made the wrong 
choices and what is the record in this 
regard? 

14. What attempt does the bureau make 
to educate the teachers about employ- 
ment possibilities for students in their 
field and about which they are not in- 
a ye 

15. Can the bureau state, 
uate siaced in the field of 

—Paul S. Lomax 


re- 
tor 


students’ 
wait 


grad- 
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“Every 
his choice’ 


The National Clerical Ability Tests and 
National Certificates 


\t last commercial education is hegin- 
ning to assert its vocational objectives in 
the form of a comprehensive National 
Clerical Ability Testing Program. Con- 
gratulations and thanks are due to the 
joint efforts of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association and the National 
Office Management Association, and 
the stimulation of Professor Frederick G. 
Nichols of Harvard University, for the 
excellent testing program which they are 
isoring. The testing program faces 
the fact that primarily commercial educa- 
tion is vocational. The reality of the vo- 
cational objective is stripped of fancy 
nomenclature. The examinations inaugu- 


Spot 


rated by business employers and business 
edu ‘ators, 


test the three phases of voca- 
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tional commercial education; namely, the 
technical knowledge, the attitudes, and the 
skills, in the light of what business and 
commercial educators want of their pros- 
pective employees and graduates, respec- 
tively. 

Tests on Fundamentals, General Infor- 
mation, Personality for which a splendid 
Personality Rating Schedule has been de- 
vised, must be passed, along with a test 
on a skill over a sustained period of time; 
the skills include: stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, machine transcribing, filing, and ma- 
chine calculation. Any commercial high 
school senior is eligible to take the tests 
upon the recommendation of his teacher. 
If he passes the examinations, he receives 
a National Certificate. 


Commercial students who the 
coveted National Certificates have tangi- 
ble evidence for their worth to the busi- 
ness world when they apply for a job in 
any part of the United States. These cer- 
tificates prove that the students have tech- 
nical knowledge, general intelligence, mar- 
ketable skill, and the necessary personality 
requirements for success on the job. 
Teachers, no doubt, have advocated these 
items in their classes, but they have never 

neasured them adequately nor compared 
the results with those of other students. 
Furthermore, many employers usually use 
a “hit and miss” method of employing 
commercial workers, a method which is a 
great cost to business and a bad reflection 
on the school at which the boy or girl re- 
ceived the training; that is, if he or she 
met with failure. National Certificates 
aid employers to select their employees 
efficiently, and they save the schools some 
embarrassment. 

To foster the close liaison between em- 
ployers and teachers of business subjects, 
a necessary liaison which has long been 
considered and hardly ever achieved, this 
National Clerical Ability Testing Program 
with its National Certificates should be 
encouraged by every person interested in 
the progress of commercial education. 
National Certificates introduce a serious- 
ness and a definite purpose to commercial 
educators and educants. 

I should like to carry the National Cer- 


possess 


tificate idea a step further, and say that 
the time is not far distant when prospec- 
tive teachers of commerce may have to 


prove their all-around ability in a skill or 
skills which they want to teach, by passing 
national examinations resulting in Na- 
tional Certificates, because the day is near 
when business experience will be required 
of every commercial teacher. Business, in 
turn, will demand National Certificates of 
its applicants; therefore, commercial 
teachers will of necessity, obtain National 
Certificates in order to get a commercial 
job in the business world for license re- 
quirements in business experience. 

United States is maturing; the day of 
waste in business education is disappear- 


ing. Teachers of commerce must be mas- 
ters in their chosen field, and they must 
prove the effects of their teaching. To 


the question, How can results be checked ? 
a battery of tests over a sustained period 
of time, such as the National Clerical 
Ability Tests of the ECT and the 
NOMA, the “outside” examiners, is the 
best answer. 
\ccording to 
nouncement on 


Nichols’ an- 
\ bility 


issue ot 


Professor 

National Clerical 
Testing, in the February, 1938, 
this JouRNAL, page 8, commercial teach- 
ers desirous of obtaining tests for their 
eligible 1938 graduates, mav write for in- 
formation to Mr. Harold E. Cowan, Sec- 
retary, Joint Committee, Senior High 
School, Dedham, Massachusetts. Appli- 
cations must be in by April 1, 1938, for 
the examinations which will be given 
May 23, 24 and 25, 1938.—I/rma Ehren- 
hardt, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 





See page 26 of this issue for proposal 
for permanent administration of these 
tests. 












Office Machine [raining Required in 
Commercial Education Curriculum 


by Marion B. Carleton 


Principal and Supervisor of Office Machine Department 


Marion B. CARLETON 
Principal of Maher’s Business College; Mem- 
ber, Office Practice Committee for District 
No. 8, Michigan; President, Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club of Kalamazoo 


HE vocabulary and equipment of the 

business offices of today are new. 
“Calculating machines,” “key-punch,” 
“transcribing machines,” “duplicators,” 
“stencils,” ““billers,” and many other terms 
must be familiar to the modern office em- 
ployee. These terms were little known ten 
or fifteen years ago because machines 
which they describe were not extensively 
used and in some cases were yet to be 
invented. 

The demands for business machine op- 
erators swept upon us with resistless force 
and bewildering speed, changing the out- 
look of business education and demanding 
new techniques and skills. 

Should we have expected this revo- 
lution in business demands? 


The demands were an accompaniment 
of the machine age and have caused of- 


Maher’s Business College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


fices to become mechanized as well as fac- 
tories. The reports, tabulations, statistical 
data, and records now required of busi- 
ness by government would be impossible 
in most businesses were it not for modern 
machines and skilled operators. 

Thus, an added field has developed in 
the curriculum of commercial education. 
Commercial departments in high schools 
and business training schools are remark- 
ing: “We're putting in business machines. 
Business demands it. The increased de- 
mand for training makes the installation 
of office machines imperative.” Placement 
directors say they can place our graduates 
more easily if, in addition to their other 
skills, applicants are able to operate busi- 
ness machines. 

Only five years ago the office machine 
equipment at Maher’s Business College 
consisted of one hand operated Monroe 
Calculating Machine and two old-type 
adding machines. Today, as will be noted 
in the illustration, our machine depart- 
ment has developed into one of the most 
completely equipped and highly special- 
ized departments in any business training 
institution in the middle-west. 

The courses of instruction are those rec- 
ommended by the Educational Depart- 
ments of the companies manufacturing 
the various machines. There are three in- 
structors in our department; all are gradu- 
ate teachers and two are also graduate 
machine operators for the machines on 
which they give instruction. This depart- 


ment is enrolled to capacity in day and 
evening classes. Instruction is individual; 
the progress of students depends upon 
their previous experiences, natural apti- 
tudes, application abilities and initiative. 
The office machine training courses are 
required subjects in the Secretarial Science, 
Accounting and Business Administration 
Courses at Maher’s Busiriess College. 


Many offices in Michigan call upon us 
for efficient Monroe Adding-Calculator, 
key-punch, duplicating, and transcribing 
machine operators. Today we have no 
graduate operators who are not placed in 
desirable positions. 


A feature of the Office Machine De- 
partment is the “Office Service,” which 
functions in a practical way. Outside work 
is solicited in the form of inventories, cost 
sheets, statistical data, time cards, dupli- 
cating work, printing, and mailing, to give 
trained operators opportunities of having 
experience. 


Expert operators contact organizations, 
clubs, and high schools to give outstand- 
ing demonstrations, under supervision, on 
Monroe Calculators and other office ma- 
chines to inform the public of the oppor- 
tunities offered in using modern machines 
efficiently. 

« 


Teachers are invited to discuss with a representa- 
tive the place of the Monroe Adding-Calculator in 
commercial education and examine Monroe text- 
books. Of course there will be no obligation. Call 
the local Monroe office or write to the Educational 
Department at Orange. 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 





Educators attending the E.C.T.A. Convention in Philadelphia, April: 13-16, are invited to visit an interesting Monroe exhibit. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


In 


Whe» I started my trip into this land 
of perpetual sunshine I was told by a 
friend that “down there nothing seems 
important”. I find it so. I go to the P.O. 
for stamps and the mail; get the stamps, 
but forget to look in my box for mail. Or 
] am notified that there is a registered 
letter awaiting me at the P.O. After about 
aweek I stop to get it. But I throw it 
in the back seat of my car unopened and 
forget to retrieve it for another week. 

I am sent downtown to do several er- 
rands. Do one, perhaps, and forget the 
others; or if I remember them, they just 
don’t seem important enough to bother 
about. 

So it goes. Each day just like the 
others. Sunshine day after day. I am 
still promising | to do things tomorrow “if 
it doesn’t rain”, just as I do up North, 
fully expecting 'to get out of doing them 
because of threatening weather; but I get 
caught every time and have to make good 
on my promise because Old Sol is ae 
on the job here. 

But occasionally Florida does have 
weather—a hurricane now and then. Last 
night a radio broadcaster was expatiating 
on the subject of Florida climate — no 
mountains to make devastating streams, 
no dangerous elevations to annoy avia- 
tors, never a flood, eternal sunshine, in 
short, climatic perfection. For good meas- 
ure, he praised the occasional hurricane 
which sweeps over this region. “You 
ought to see it. Nothing is more beauti- 
ful. An awe inspiring sight. Worth trav- 


Typewrit 


For years—so many that “the memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary”— 
copying speed tests have been sponsored 
by the typewriting companies. These 
monthly tests have played an important 
part in developing better typing technique. 
They have given teachers worthy targets 
at which to shoot. They have stimu- 
lated students to better effort. They have 
relieved teachers of the difficult job of 
finding or preparing suitable test copy. 

Several years ago the test sponsoring 
companies united in the development of a 
testing service which was entrusted to The 
Typewriter Educational Research Bureau. 
Under the leadership of its present di- 
rector, Mr. E. D. Taylor, the Bureau de- 
cided last fall to modify its testing pro- 
gram somewhat in an effort to make it 
more useful to teachers of typing and 
others interested in its services. I have 
had an opportunity to cooperate with Mr. 
Taylor in this project. 
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the Sunny South 


eling a long distance to see. No danger at 
all—if your house is substantially built 
and you view the storm from within it’ 

Even California can’t beat that—A¢ Iver- 
tising a hurricane as an added attraction 
for visitors! We soon may expect Cali- 
fornia and Florida to debate this ques- 
tion: Resolved that a Florida hurricane is 
a greater treat than a California flood. 

After a few days one gets “let down” 
so far that nothing seems to matter; and 
as yet I have found no one, northerner 
or southerner, who can tell how one gets 
“back up”. But it doesn’t matter anyway. 
One can be happy staying down, so why 
bother about getting up. 

Some of my friends have congratulated 
me on my good fortune in being able to 
retire from active service. In fact I have 
received so many such letters that | am 
beginning to wonder if the “wish is not 
father to the thought” in some cases at 
least. I am writing my secretary to ask 
if I am expected back up there some time. 

At first I thought well of the idea of 
retiring—enjoyed the illusion in fact. But 
a few days ago I heard that the Inter- 
national Association of Retired Teachers 
was having .a luncheon at one of the ho- 
tels here. I sneaked around and peeked 
in at one of the doors. I decided then and 
there that I would rather be a tired teach- 
er than a retired one. I’m going back to 
work soon if they will let me. 

What I have said up to this point is by 
way of explaining why what I am about 
to say is so feebly said. 


ing Tests 


During the past few years there has 
been a growing conviction among progres- 
sive teachers of typewriting that too much 
emphasis has been placed on copying abil- 
ity and too little on all-around typing 
ability of the kind required for the mill- 
run of office typing jobs. 

Careful study of this matter led to the 
belief that the Bureau should encourage 
more attention to productive typing and 
stress somewhat less the development of 
Spurt-speed copying ability. 

Before modifying its program the Bu- 
reau canvassed teachers in more than 14,- 
000 schools where its monthly tests were 
being given, to ascertain their collective 
opinion regarding the direction in which 
it should move in this matter. As a result 
of this canvas, 
things at once and on an experimental 
basis: 

1. Offer the conventional copying speed 
test in September, October and November 


it was decided to do these 


to provide opportunity for review and 
straight speed development during the 
first three months of the school year. 

2. Beginning with December, alternate 
speed copying tests and production tests 
throughout the remainder of the year. 

3. Introduce provision for erasures in 
the copying speed tests after the first few 
months, instead of making deductions for 
mistakes while letting the incorrect work 
stand. 

4+. Attempt to establish norms for the 
tests given, through the cooperation of a 
group of teachers who would give the 
tests as instructed each month and report 
the results to the Bureau. 

Report to all teachers the results on 
igh test as reported by the cooperating 
group of teachers, thus enabling each 
teacher to appraise her results against 
those obtained by others. 

6. Give specific instructions for admin- 
istering and rating the tests used. 

This program was decided upon during 
the 1937 summer vacation when it was 
not possible to consult all teachers on the 
many details involved in the program, 
Hence, it was inevitable that some of the 
production tests would be given at times 
when pupils were unprepared to take 
them. What the Bureau really did was 
to adopt a schedule of tests which was 
indicated as being best by results obtained 
in the experimental testing program of 
the Joint Committee of the N.O.M.A. and 
E.C.T.A. Thus the schedule decided upon 
included (1) Rough draft test for De- 
cember; (2) Copy test for January; (3) 
Tabulating test for February; (4) Copy 
test for March; (5) Letter set-up test for 
April; (6) Copy test for May; and (7) 
Business forms test for June. 

On the rough draft test results were 
encouraging. It was on this kind of pro- 
duction test that the Joint Committee’s 
testees did best. Most teachers apparent- 
ly were ready for it by December of the 
second year of the typing course. 

When the first straight copy test with 
the requirement that errors be corrected 
was given, some were caught unprepared. 
Many had required little error-correcting 
work and their pupils were badly slowed 
up by it. But this condition quickly righted 
itself. 

The February Tabulation 
rock on which many floundered. This 
was to be expected. Partly because this 
type of work has been neglected by many ; 

partly because in many teaching sched- 
sien it comes later in the year; and part- 
lv because some have nie ag their pupils 
to copy tabulated material, but have not 
required them to set up untabulated data 
in good form, 

No one need be disturbed about results 
on this experimental test, if at some time 
during the remainder of the year an effort 
is made to remedy the defect which the 
test revealed. It is the Bureau’s aim to 
draw attention to kinds of typing that 
should be stressed, not merely to test 
the results of teaching what is taught. 

It may be noted at this point that each 
production test is tried out before it is 
used and that at least one high school 
student has done it perfectly within the 
time allotted to it. 

In April there will be a test in which 
pupils will be required to set up letters. 
Doubtless most pupils will be ready for 
this test. 

In the final production test pupils will 
be required to set up some ordinary busi- 
ness forms. At the end of two years of 
typing pupils should be ready for this 
work. 


Test was a 


(Continued on page 16) 





Shorthand for General Use: 
lf Not, Why Not? 


HORTHAND for general use 
should be a part of the educa- 
tion of every man or woman who 
passes through high school. For per- 
sonal correspondence, original com- 
position, lecture, conference, radio, 
or telephone notes, abstracts or mem- 
oranda—in short, for every longhand 
purpose, and for many purposes for 
which longhand is inadequate — a 
simple, legible, phonetic shorthand 
system is an almost invaluable tool. 
With such a statement I am sure 
all members of this Congress will 
agree. Yet, if so, why has not this 
condition long since become an ac- 
complished fact? 

The idea of shorthand for gen- 
eral use—for you and me and the 
average educated man or woman, not 
merely for the business office steno- 
grapher or the professional verbatim 
reporter—is centuries old. John Wil- 
lis, writing in 1602, described his 
system as suited “to the capacity of 
the meanest, and for the use of all 
professions”, and his example has 
been followed by the large majority 
cf his successors. Leading shorthand 
authors throughout the world, men 
of the caliber of Gabelsberger in 
Germany, Pitman in England, or Du- 
ployé in France, have consistently 
emphasized the general use values of 
shorthand; and the principal object 
of the famous Shorthand Society 
founded in London in 1881 was “the 
investigation and discussion of the 
principles which should govern the 
construction of a system of  short- 
hand, adapted, if possible, for gen- 
eral use.” 

The extraordinary feature of all 
this is that, with the arguments in 
favor of shorthand for general use 
so obvious, three centuries of propa- 
ganda by the leaders of the short- 
hand world have accomplished so lit- 
tle. In the English-speaking world, 
at least, it appears that little more 
than one per cent of the population 
now write shorthand for any pur- 
pose whatever, and that of this one 
per cent the proportion that habitu- 
ally write shorthand for other than 
vocational or professional purposes 
is practically negligible. Indeed, if a 
Z ‘Address given at the 1937 International 
Shorthand Congress. held in London, England, 
last July. and which Congress was reported in 
the December, 1937, issue of this JournaL. Dr. 
Dewey is the inventor of Script Shorthand, and 


has devoted more than twenty years to short- 
hand research. 
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by Godfrey Dewey 
Lake Placid Club, New York 


public figure is known to write short- 
hand for his own personal use, it is 
a matter to be picked up and com- 
mented on by his biographers or by 
the press. In those countries in which 
the script type of shorthand pre- 
dominates, the situation is, as a rule, 
somewhat better; but still far short 
of anything which could be desig- 
nated as general use—perhaps one or 
two per cent of the whole popula- 
tion, as compared with at least twen- 
ty per cent whose writing needs 
would abundantly warrant the mas- 
tery of a handwriting instrument 
more efficient than longhand. 

Why is this so? What are the prin- 
cipal factors which have thus far ob- 
structed the spread of shorthand for 
general personal use? I believe that 
the greatest obstacle has been failure 
to recognize and provide for the dis- 
tinctive and exacting requirements of 
personal shorthand as compared with 
vocational or professional shorthand. 

All members of such a gathering 
as this will, I presume, agree that 
there are three, and only three, essen- 
tial characteristics of any shorthand 
system, regardless of language, type, 
or purpose: legibility, brevity, and 
simplicity; or ease of reading, ease 
of writing, and ease of learning. Not 
all, perhaps, have recognized how 
closely these three characteristics are 
interrelated, or that, after the funda- 
mentals of a shorthand system have 
been determined, one of these char- 
acteristics can be emphasized only at 
the expense of one or both of the 
others. 

Let me quote, in this connection, 
one paragraph from the masterly pa- 
per presented by Professor J. D. 
Everett, F.R.S., at the First Inter- 


national Shorthand Congress, here jn 
London, just 50 years ago: 

“Every fair-minded person who has 
paid any attention to the relative 
merits of different systems, or who 
has himself tried his hand at system- 
making, knows that the best result 
can only be attained by judicious com- 
promise. One advantage cannot |e ob- 
tained in its highest degree without 
the sacrifice of other advantages, and 
no sound judgment can be arri\ed at 
by setting up one particular point of 
superiority as the sole test of excel- 
lence.” 

Considering first these three basic 
interrelated factors, it appears that 
the primary reasons for the past 
unsuccess of shorthand for general 
personal use have been: 

1. Failure to set a rugged, explicit 
and unmistakable standard of legi- 
bility, independent of context when 
forms are perfectly written. The 
shorthand amateur or layman de- 
mands that shorthand notes shall be 
read with at least the same ease and 
certainty as longhand notes. He will 
not tolerate, for general use, a spe- 
cies of rebus writing wherein words 
must be puzzled out by referring 
them to each other. Furthermore, if 
the help of context is required in or- 
der to read perfect notes, its power 
to aid in the reading of shattered 
notes, where the context also may be 
uncertain, is gravely impaired. 

2. Unwillingness to concede 
enough from professional standards 
of speed or brevity to achieve satis- 
factory standards of legibility and 
simplicity. Real verbatim reporting 
is a noteworthy achievement, which 
has been celebrated by poets and 
others for at least 2,000 years. A re- 
porting style of shorthand may or 
must use every practicable shorthand 
device to the fullest extent, with ef- 
fective (legible) speed the para- 
mount consideration; and may well 
require from 1,000 to 1,500 hours 
of study and practise for complete 
mastery. A personal style of short- 
hand, on the contrary, to be mas- 
tered in not more than one-tenth of 
that time, must obviously sacrifice a 
large proportion of the advanced ma- 
terial (phrases, wordsigns, affixes, 
and principles of abbreviation) 
which supplements the basic alpha- 
bet and joining rules; and must be 
prepared to accept the reduction in 
speed which comes from writing out- 
lines which are simpler in theory, 
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longer in form, and fuller in con- 
tent. Fortunately the structure of 
most languages lends itself to such 
treatment, for in English, French, 
and German, at least, and probably 
in all the important languages of the 
Western world, about 100 words will 
make up at least 50% of all the 
words one writes, whereas not even 
10,000 words will include all those 
which the reporter must be prepared 
to meet. 

3. Failure to achieve a standard of 
simplicity which the layman will re- 
gard is simple; not merely a relative 
simplicity, impressive only to the 
shortiand technician. To write long- 
hand one need learn only an alphabet 
of 26 small letters and 26 capitals, 
and low to spell—the latter no mean 
acconiplishment in English, to be 
sure. The letters themselves join, 
and are executed with comparative 
uniformity under all conditions. How 
many practicable shorthand systems 
approximate any such standard of 
simplicity? A complete phonetic al- 
phabet of shorthand signs, a few 
joining rules, supplementary signs, 
afixes, wordsigns, and_ phrasing 
rules, are perhaps minimum essen- 
tials for any practicable shorthand 
system, but more than this must be 
regarded with grave suspicion for 
general personal use. 

We may summarize these three 
basic factors as failure to distinguish 
sufficiently between personal, busi- 
ness, and reporting shorthand; and 
may suggest the following definitions 
as a basis for the necessary differ- 
entiation. The particular figures used 
are based on American experience, 
but the general principles involved 
are universally applicable. The aver- 
age maximum speed of longhand 
writing is assumed to be 30 words 
per minute—a figure based on hun- 
dreds of tests. 

A personal style of shorthand 
should give a writing speed two to 
three times that of longhand; should 
be mastered in 100 to 150 hours ; and 
should write every word with unmis- 
takable legibility independent of con- 
text. 

A business style of shorthand 
should give a writing speed three to 
four times that of longhand; should 
be mastered in not more than 300 
hours; and should be unmistakably 
legible with little dependence on con- 
text. 

A reporting style of shorthand 
should give a writing speed at least 
five or six times that of longhand; 
should be mastered in 1,000 to 1,500 
hours; and should be unmistakably 
legible with the help of context. 

A business style such as here de- 
fined will be learned and used by at 
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least one hundred times as many 
writers as will ever master such a re- 
porting style. A personal style meet- 
ing the specifications here set forth 
will, I believe, be learned and used 
by at least ten times as many writers 
as now learn and use shorthand for 
any purposes whatever — which I 
should regard as a long step toward 
general personal use. 


In addition to the basic factors in- 
volved in striking the right balance 
between legibility, brevity, and sim- 
plicity, there are at least three other 
shorthand factors which have con- 
tributed to the past unsuccess of 
shorthand for general use. 

First, perhaps, is the frequent fail- 
ure to recognize and conform to the 
inescapable phonetic facts of the lan- 
guage, which are quite beyond the 
control of the shorthand inventor. If 
the basic alphabet of a shorthand 
system disregards to a marked de- 
gree either the number or the nature 
of the basic sounds of the language, 
confusion is inevitable ; and this con- 
fusion will be greatest in the simplest 
or personal style, where the largest 
proportion of words are written by 
simple joining of their component 
parts. Similar limitations of effective- 
ness will, of course, result if the 
characteristic sound combinations of 
the languages have not been exhaus- 
tively studied in relation to the prac- 
ticable sign combinations of the 
shorthand alphabet. High tribute 
should be paid at this point to Sir 
Isaac Pitman; for the rational and 
complete 40 sound phonetic basis of 
Pitmanic shorthand I regard as one 
of the greatest and most enduring 
contributions to English language 
shorthand, as the Pitmanic treatment 
of the principal consonant combina- 
tions of English represents one of 
the most masterly expressions of his 
genius. 


Second, but scarcely less important 
in obstructing the development of 
shorthand for general use, is the fre- 
quent attempt to build down from 
above by subtracting from a voca- 
tional shorthand system to produce 
a non-vocational style, instead of 
building up from the foundations by 
gearing up a valid personal style to 
vocational levels. It should be ob- 


vious that a soundly conceived per- 
sonal style, of maximum simplicity, 
may be speeded up to any reasonable 
degree desired, without change in 
fundamentals, by well recognized de- 
vices applicable to all types of sys- 
tems in all languages: additional 
principles, more prefixes and suffixes, 
additional wordsigns, and, for the 
higher levels especially, more phras- 
ing. If, however, the attempt be 
made to simplify a business or re- 
porting shorthand by eliminating a 
substantial proportion of the devices 
which have proved essential as inte- 
gral features of the system at those 
higher levels, there is no assurance 
(indeed, there is abundant evidence 
to the contrary) that the remaining 
fragments will constitute a workable 
and coordinated whole. 

Third may be mentioned the fail- 
ure to provide for the shorthand 
amateur or layman, who usually 
wishes to acquire an effective mas- 
tery of the art with a minimum ex- 
penditure of time and effort, a 
presentation which shall be simple 
but not incomplete, easy but not su- 
perficial. Even with a system intrin- 
sically simple and sound enough to 
meet the exacting requirements of 
general personal use, it is no small 
feat to present all the essentials, to- 
gether with the abundant practise 
material necessary to develop a satis- 
factory degree of skill, without giv- 
ing the novice the impression that 
the undertaking is too great or too 
difficult to be worth his while. 

Other factors, important in all 
shorthand construction, must of 
course be regarded, but those dis- 
cussed above constitute, in my judg- 
ment, the chief shorthand reasons 
why shorthand for general use has 
remained until now a vision rather 
than an achievement. There remain 
various non-shorthand factors, such 
as effective publicity, or satisfactory 
adaptation to existing educational 
programs and procedures, but these 
are not significant until the short- 
hand problems have been solved 
Concerning those enough has been 
said, I hope, to indicate the specific 
tasks toward which our energies 
should be directed if we are to real- 
ize, in due time, the dream of cen- 
turies—shorthand for general use. 
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Administration of Duplicating ina 


Small High School 


ANY small high school prin- 
cipals and commercial teachers 
are constantly confronted with 
countless problems which arise in 
connection with the duplicating of 
necessary office reports and depart- 
mental requests of the school system. 
These problems often become very 
acute in a small high school because 
limited clerical force is unable to 
perform all such duties. As a result, 
administrators are frequently forced 
to enlist the aid of the commercial 
department in performing necessary 
routine office duties, and in meeting 
duplicating and typing requests from 
other teachers. 

Such conditions often present one 
of the most difficult problems with 
which commercial teachers must 
cope. The difficulty does not lie 
the actual teaching and training of 
students, but it lies in the presence of 
so many outside factors over w hich 
the teacher frequently has no con- 
trol. Many times the office practice 
laboratory becomes the  clearing- 
house for the duplicating work of 
the entire school. This is bad 
enough, but it is even worse when 
the office practice teacher is expected 
and even requested to satisfy the 
often unreasonable whims of many 
departmental teachers who have lit- 
tle or no conception of the time re- 
quired to perform the services they 
request. 

Very frequently many of the du- 
plicating tasks become very irksome 
because of a lack of consideration on 
the part of other teachers. As a rule, 
commercial teachers do not wish to 
shirk these supervisory responsibili- 
ties arising in connection with re- 
quests for duplicating services for 
the office and teachers, for they pro- 
vide a very excellent medium for 
training secretarial students. It 
should, however, be only reasonable 
to expect other teachers in the sys- 
tem to cooperate in carrying out 
some systematic method for perform- 
ing such duties, and thereby mini- 
mize the tasks of the obliging com- 
mercial teacher. The commercial 
teacher cannot, however, expect such 
cooperation unless he formulates a 
Gefinite plan or method for handling 
the necessary duplicating work of 
the school, and familiarizes the other 
teachers, as well as the office, with it. 
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by K. Ezra Bucher 
High School 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania 


The following method for the ad- 
ministration of duplicating has been 
used with much success by the com- 
mercial department in the Mechan- 
icsburg High School, Mechanicsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Duplicating Requisitions 

All the teachers in the system have 
been supplied with a number of the 
following Duplicating Requisitions 
which must be filled out and used ac- 
cording to a list of instructions. 


DUPLICATING REQUISITION 








. No. of Copies Nee 
3. Date and Time 
i4. Mimeograph.... 
75. Stencil to be Cleaned: 
. Student Assigned 
. Substituted for 
Grade on Work 
Time Required t 
. Released 








* Fill in only the first five items. 
+ Check one, 


Instructions 


The following list of instructions 
was handed to each teacher to be ob- 
served in requesting duplicating ser- 
vices. 

In order to facilitate the distribution of 
duplicating work, will you kindly send 
your duplicating work, to which is at- 
tached one of the accompanying forms, to 
room No. 22 instead of assigning this 
type of work to your student secretaries 
This pertains only to duplicating work. 

If the job is to be done on a stencil, 
the stencil will be cleaned and filed in the 
department. Each stencil will be given a 
call number which is to be used by you 
in calling for additional copies of the 
stencil either during this year or follow- 
ing years. 


Duplicating Room at Mechanicsburg 
High School. 


eo observe the following: 

All requests for inp ge tid must be 
" accompanied by one of the | uplicat- 
ing Requisitions with information on 
the first three lines filled in legibly, 

. Please send all requests to the de- 
partment before or after school. We 
appreciate your refraining from dis- 
turbing us during a class. 

. Do not send in more requests than 

absolutely necessary. Rememier that 
we do work for other teachers, also. 
If we get too much work, we shall 
have to refuse some jobs. 
The job must be in our hands at 
least two days before the Gnia ed job 
is desired. The bigger the job, the 
more time will be appreciate. |e 
will do no work on short noti 


Assignment of Jobs 

The assignment of the different 
mimeographing jobs is made with an 
attempt to distribute them equally, 
with reference to ability, among the 
office practice students. This is done 
without interference with office prac- 
tice assignments which are prepared 
for a period of six weeks. Each 
student is required to complete at 
least four jobs during the year as a 
part of his regular office practice re- 
quirements. 

Whenever the mimeographing jobs 
correlate highly with the office prac- 
tice assignment, the mimeographing 
job is assigned in substitution of a 
regular assignment, and credit is 
given for the job on a basis of the 
quality of the completed job. When 
the correlation is not very high, one 
of the office practice students is per- 
mitted to complete the job during 
one of his study periods. This work 
must be done in the office practice 
room in the presence of the office 
practice teacher who may have 
charge of a second office practice sec- 
tion or a typing class during that par- 
ticular period. 

This method of assigning mimeo- 
graphing results in equal distribu- 
tion as well as in a saving of sten- 
cils. We have no such thing as a 
practice stencil, because each student, 
in addition to witnessing a class 
demonstration of stencil cutting and 
mimeographing at the beginning of 
the school term, is given instructions 
whenever he is completing one of 
his assigned jobs. 

The assignment of carbon work 
and the preparation of master copies 
for other duplicating machines is 
made on a similar basis to first- and 
second-year typing students. 
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Mimeographing and Cleaning 
Stencils 


The assignment is not completed 
until the required number of copies 
have been mimeographed. Each 
student, whenever it is_ possible, 
mimeographs the stencils he has pre- 
pared. It is usually possible to find 
an experienced student to supervise 
and assist in the first few attempts at 
mimeographing by an inexperienced 
student. As pupils become experi- 
ence’ with the Mimeograph ma- 
chine, they, in turn, assist someone 
else. In this manner, practically all 
of the mimeographing is handled by 
the students, requiring very little of 
the teacher’s time. The work on the 
other duplicating machines is han- 
dled similarly by first- and second- 
year typing students. 


A Summ 


T ILE article in the May, 1937, is- 
sue of the JoURNAL OF BUSINESS 
Epucation, by M. Herbert Freeman 
has encouraged me to relate a few 
of the experiences I had during the 
summer of 1937. 

In the fall of 1936 a course in the 
Fundamentals of Salesmanship was 
offered to the commercial students 
of West High School. I was selected 
from the members of the commercial 
teaching staff, by my own request, to 
teach these classes. My retail selling 
experience dated back to my own 
high school and college days. Know- 
ing full well that there had been a 
tremendous change since that time, | 
realized the need for more actual ex- 
perience, 

At the close of school in June I 
was fortunate to secure employment 
at the local Sears, Roebuck store. 
This store is one of the larger stores 
in our community and has been a co- 
operating factor between school and 
business. 

My previous experience in selling 
had been in the hardware field; the 
personnel manager, therefore, placed 
me in the hardware division. I was 
deeply yrateful for this assignment, 
for I telt IT would know something 
about the merchandise. But lo and 
behold! there were many times I 
wondered if I knew anything about 
hardware. Items unheard of during 
my previous experience lined the 
shelves and filled the bins. This fact 
brought to mind the urgent need of 
every salesperson to have a knowl- 
edge of his merchandise ; not a pass- 





'“Getting Business Experience in a_ Retail 
Store.” 
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At the completion of each mimeo- 
graphing job, the stencils are care- 
fully cleaned and prepared for filing. 
Old newspapers serve this purpose 
very satisfactorily. 

At the beginning of the school 
year, our shop department built us 
a three-shelf cabinet equipped with 
sliding racks nailed to the bottom of 
each shelf for the purpose of filing 
stencils. After the stencils have been 
cleaned, they are numbered consecu- 
tively regardless of the stencil title 
or the teacher sending it in, and 
hung on these racks. Each rack is 
large enough to permit twenty sten- 
cils to be hung on it, ten on each 
side. The cabinet will accommodate 
several hundred stencils. 

A cross-indexing system has been 
developed in connection with the fil- 


ing of the stencils. Before the sten- 
cils are filed in the cabinet, the title 
and the number of each stencil are 
typed on a library card. These cards 
are filed alphabetically under the 
proper teacher’s name. Thus, when- 
ever a call comes in for additional 
copies of a stencil, the card index is 
consulted to determine the cabinet 
number of the stencil. After the ad- 
ditional copies have been mimeo- 
graphed, the stencil is re-cleaned and 
placed in its proper consecutive or- 
der in the cabinet. 

At the beginning of each school 
year, each teacher is given a type- 
written list of all the stencils on file 
under his name. This simplifies the 
requesting of copies of stencil work 
of previous vears. 


er in a Retail Store 


by Allan Leflin 


Director of Commercial Education 
West High School 
Aurora, Illinois 


ing acquaintance but an_ intimate 
speaking knowledge. The questions 
that can be asked by customers when 
they purchase goods, are endless, and 
without this knowledge the salesper- 
son is in a fog. It is easy to under- 
stand why it is hard for a student to 
give an intelligent sales talk in the 
classroom when we realize his lack 
of knowledge of the merchandise 
he superficially attempts to sell. 


Various Assignments on the Job 


Naturally I was intent on learning 
all that was possible in relation to a 
large store. The manager of the store 
was very kind in assigning to me 
various jobs that will be of great 
help in my teaching. Because of the 
importance attached to consumer 
education and training I was much 
interested in the attitude of the cus- 
tomer. An illustration of a very ex- 
acting customer was the man who de- 
manded the unwrapping and measur- 
ing of a 15c cellophane-wrapped 
package of cheese-cloth, to see if it 
contained the correct number of 
yards as printed on the label. This 
is an extreme case. Most customers 
asked intelligent questions in regard 
to merchandise they were purchas- 
ing. 

Permission was granted me_ to 
build table displays and to build racks 
for displays. This work was very 
interesting, especially when the work 
could be criticized by some one who 


was an expert in the building of dis- 
plays. 

I spent many evenings in the study 
of merchandise manuals in order to 
learn more about the items being 
sold. These manuals contain infor- 
mation of great value to both the ex- 
perienced and inexperienced sales- 
person. It all goes back to the old 
adage, “in order to sell merchandise 
it is necessary to have a knowledge 
of that merchandise.” The Division 
Management Manual which I was 
permitted to study gave a wealth of 
knowledge on the managing of a 
division. Information derived from 
the Merchandise and Division Man- 
agement Manuals will be used by me 
many times in class discussion. 

I was fortunate to be working at 

the time of taking inventory. The 
manner in which inventory is taken 
in a large store was very interesting 
to me. The fact that all merchandise 
must be counted in one day was very 
educational. The knowledge of what 
is done in case a division has old 
merchandise on hand was enlighten- 
ing to me. 
_ Attending store meetings where 
problems of the store were discussed 
and information given regarding the 
store was also very helpful. 

The use of Control Books and 
Merchandise Lists gave an insight 
into how complete information about 
the merchandise is constantly kept at 
hand. The manner in which respon- 
sibility is placed on the shoulders of 
every employee, so that he feels he 
is part of the store, is displayed by 
the lovalty of the employees. 

(Concluded on page 18) 
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A National Study of Consumer 


HE National Council of Business 

Education, in which there are 
affiliated thirty-seven associations of 
business teachers, representing a 
membership of more than 15,000, is 
planning a comprehensive national 
study of business education in sec- 
condary schools to be undertaken 
over a period of several years. A 
similar study at the collegiate level 
will probably be undertaken by the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business in cooperation 
with the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 

In the field of secondary school 
education, almost twenty years have 
gone by since an authoritative na- 
tional group of business educators 
have assembled a large body of rep- 
resentative data about the numerous 
phases of business education in var- 
ious types of schools. During these 
twenty years business education has 
increasingly become one of the ma- 
jor divisions of secondary schools, 
and is consequently faced with tre- 
mendous adjustments brought about 
by fundamental changes and require- 
ments in the vast and complex sec- 
ondary school system of this country. 
Although leadership in business edu- 
cation has been alert amidst these 
significant changes, and has accom- 
plished much praiseworthy recon- 
struction, it is still true that on a 
national basis, and in most of the 
individual states of the Union, we 
lack critical studies of comprehensive 
and representative data about busi- 
ness education. 

At the present time, we are in- 
formed, thirty-two states are en- 
gaged in curriculum revision. “The 
increase in interest is phenomenal, 
since the number of states report- 
ing curriculum revision in 1936 is 
three times larger than the highest 
figure for the decade. Fifteen of the 
states report curriculum programs 
for the first time.’’ 

It is because of these considera- 
tions that the National Council of 
Business Education is now planning 
a national study of business educa- 
tion in fulfillment of its primary 
function to formulate upon the basis 





_ 1 This article appeared in the December, 1937, 
issue of Education (Vol. 58, No. 4), and is here 
reprinted by permission of that magazine. 

2Curriculum Journal, Vol. 7, No. 8 (Decem- 
ber, 1936), p. 1. 
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Business Education 


by Paul S. Lomax 


Professor of Education 
New York University, New York, N. Y. 





It is generally agreed that we are 
a nation of economic incompe- 
tents, as far as the handling of our 
personal financial problems is 
concerned, Business educators, as 
well as many other groups of 
teachers, have long given lip-serv- 
ice to the cause of “consumer 
education,” but to date no effec- 
tive means of promoting this type 
of training has been evolved. In 
this article Dr. Lomax indicates 
that something is likely to be done 
about this matter soon, if his or- 
ganization goes through with its 
present plan. 

—Frederick G. Nichols. 





of adequate data, scientifically gath- 
ered and evaluated, a program of 
sound policies by which to direct 
the professional developments of 
business education. 

Two major phases of such a na- 
tional study are the occupational-use 
values and the personal-use values 
of business education, with both sets 
of values to be considered in the light 
of the social significance and social 
responsibility of business organiza- 
tion in providing for our people those 
business goods and services with 
which human wants and needs are 
gratified. We look to the social-busi- 
ness studies in secondary schools to 
furnish the criteria in terms of which 
occupational-use values and person- 
al-use values are constantly to be 
appraised. 

One of the main divisions of the 
personal-use phase of business edu- 
cation is that of consumer business 
education, the particular subject of 
this paper. This division will un- 
doubtedly comprise one of the most 
important contributions to be made 
by the national study. 

We are told that the national in- 
come in 1936 in the United States 
was $63,800,000,000, representing an 
increase of $9,000,000,000 or 16.4 
per cent over that of 1935, and an 
increase of $25,000,000,000 or 64.4 
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per cent over that of 1932. It is ob- 
vious that no one factor wil! have 
more to do with making this gratify- 
ing increase a means of realizing a 
sound economic recovery and ad- 
vance for the nation than an etfective 
program of consumer education in 
wise management of person:! and 
family business affairs. We acquire 
most of our business goods ani sery- 
ices with which to satisfy pe-sonal 
and family wants and needs through 
the use of money as a medium vf ex- 
change. Consequently, the ability to 
make wise use of income represents 
a type of consumer business educa- 
tion with which we believe that every 
youth and every adult of our coun- 
try should tend to be equipped if 
Economic Security, one of the de- 
clared major objectives of American 
education, is to become a_ practical 
reality. “It has been a characteristic 
of our economy,” reports Johnson, 
“to sharpen the producer interest to 
the point of clouding the consumer 
interest. This makes against citizen- 
ship, for the consumer function is 
the economic foundation for all com- 
mon interest and cooperation.’ 

In a national study of consumer 
business education, some of the 
leading questions for which we need 
adequate data on which to base 
thoughtful answers are: 

1. What are the component parts or 


topical divisions of consumer education in 
secondary schools? 


_.2. For which of these component parts, 
if any, are business teachers primarily re- 
sponsible to give instruction? 

_3. What are the present teaching mate- 
rials, if any, which are now used in con- 
sumer business education? 


4. To what extent, if any, are non- 
business teacher groups giving such in- 
struction in consumer business education? 


_ 5. What printed literature is available 
in consumer education, including those ref- 
erences that deal specifically with business 
training phases? 

The answers to these and other 
factual questions involved in a na- 
tional study should be evaluated in 
terms of what the situations should 
be. 

There are two available research 
studies in terms of which we wish 
briefly to consider what are the com- 
ponent parts of a program of con- 
sumer education, and the contribu- 
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’ F. Ernest Johnson, “Economics and the Good 
Try p. 96. New York: Association Press. 
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tion which business teachers may 
rightly make to such a program. 
Harap classified the content of 
twenty-eight secondary school and 
collegiate courses in consumer edu- 
cation into the following five main 
divisions :4 

1. Consumers’ goods and services, such 
as food, clothing, drugs and cosmetics, 
household material, electrical appliances. 
2. General purchasing problems, such as 
consumers’ sources of information; selling 
methods of retailer; advertising; price; 
brands, names, and labels; wastes in con- 
sumption. ' 

3. Consumers’ financial problems, such 
as buying and renting a home; taxes 
banking, saving, and investing ; household 


accouriting and budgeting; installment 
buying; insurance. 
4. Consumers’ social action, such as 


standard of living; distribution of wealth 
and iicome; : housing ; public utilities; food 
and drug legislation ; government aid to 
consi'mer ; consumers’ education. 

5. ‘onsumption theory, such as mean- 
ing cf consumption economics, problem of 
cons'imer, human wants, consumption and 
culture, consumers’ choice, role of con- 
sumer in economic systems. 
meerning this analysis Harap 
says: “The 28 courses yielded a total 
of 332 usable topics. Five main head- 
ings were determined inductively by 
several readings of the topics, and 
the topics were classified under the 
five main headings. After irrelevant 
topics had been discarded and iden- 
tical or nearly identical topics had 
been combined, a total of fifty-six 
topics remained.’ 

Harap has expressed the belief 
that the department of commercial 
education with reference to the five 
main divisions of consumer educa- 
tion “might appropriate the financial 
aspects of consumption and possibly 
the purchase of services, such as 
transportation and communication. 
The topics in these areas have been 
studied in business courses in the 
past, but they have never been taught 
primarily in the interest of the con- 
sumer. Purchasing problems have 
been taught in salesmanship courses, 
but with a few exceptions the treat- 
ment has been profit-centered. The 
most fertile field for commercial de- 
partments to cultivate includes such 
topics as buying and renting a home, 
taxes, borrowing and lending, saving 
and investing, household accounting, 
installment buying, insurance, and 
price.’”6 

The second research investigation 
to which we wish to refer in our 


~ 


aie Harap, “Survey of Twenty-eight 
vurses in Consumption,” The School Review, 
va XLIII, No. 7 (September, 1935), pp. 497- 

'Tbid., p. 498. 

“Henry Harap, “The Consumer Addresses the 
Business Educator,” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, a VIII, No. 9, Section I (May, 
1935), p. 54 

7 Leonard V. Koos, “Consumer Education in 
the Secondary School,” The School Review, Vol. 
XLIT, No. 10 (December, 1934), pp. 737-51. 
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brief discussion of the component 
parts of a program of consumer edu- 
cation, and the possible contribution 
to be made by business teachers, was 
made by Koos.? He first prepared 
from several sources a check list of 
306 “items, topics, or problems of the 
curriculum as it concerns the con- 
sumer.” Then he classified these 306 
topics under 12 main divisions, as 
follows: 

1. National and family income and ex- 
penditures. 

Food. 
Housing and housing materials. 
Automobiles. 

Clothing and fabrics. ; 

6. Savings, investments, and banking 
service. 

7. Insurance. ’ 

8. General personal business relation- 
ships. ; 
Travel, transportation, and communi- 
cation. ' 

10. Maintenance of health. 

11. Leisure and consumption. 

12. Protection of the consumer and im- 
provement of consumer literacy. 


ww 


Koos next proceeded to use this 
check list by which to analyze the 
content of twelve comparatively re- 
cent secondary school textbooks pre- 
sumably dealing in part or in whole 
with consumer education, including 
two junior high school and one senior 
high school books in general business 
training; one in general home eco- 
nomics; one in junior high school 
mathematics; one in junior high 
school geography, and one in senior 
high school geography ; two in gen- 
eral science; one in biology, one in 
chemistry, and one in physics. 

In making the analysis of these 
textbooks, Koos remarks: ‘Three 
types of recognition were recorded, 
namely, mention, discussion, and ex- 
ercises. Brief recognition in a few 
sentences or less was classified as 
‘mention,’ and a treatment of at least 
two inches in length was classified as 
‘discussion.’ The term ‘exercise’ was 
used to designate exercises or prob- 
lems, such as are found in textbooks 
in mathematics or at the ends of 
chapters of textbooks in other 
fields.”’* 

Koos’ analysis of the three text- 
books in general business training 
shows that of the 15 items in Divi- 
sion 1, the amount of recognition 
given ranged from none to 13.3 per 
cent; of the 102 items in Division 2, 
from none to 1 per cent; of the 80 
items in Division 3, from none to 2 
per cent; of the 9 items in Division 
4, from none to 11.1 per cent; of the 
35 items in Division 5, from none to 
5.7 per cent; of the 18 items in 
Division 6, from 27.8 per cent to 
55.6 per cent; of the 7 items in Divi- 


sion 7, from 14.3 per cent to 57.1 per 





SIbid., p. 744. 








cent; of the 4 items in Division 8, 
from none to 100 per cent; of the 7 
items in Division 9, from none to 
100 per cent; of the 6 items in Di- 
vision 10, none; of the 6 items in 
Division 11, from none to 16.7 per 
cent; and of the 17 items in Division 
12, from none to 35.3 per cent.’ 

Among the conclusions which 
Koos drew from his analysis of the 
twelve textbooks, including the three 
in general business training, he gives 
the following: “It is apparent that, 
except in a few subjects, the extent 
of recognition of consumers’ in- 
terests is meager. This important as- 
pect of education is in need of vig- 
orous expansion.” He believes that 
the explanation as to why we have 
failed to give proper attention to 
consumer education “must be found 
in the nature of our society, which 
has been largely dominated by ideals 
of production and distribution and 
motives of profit-making. Anyone 
who examines textbooks .. . par- 
ticularly books in general business 
and geography, against a list of 
divisions and items pertaining to 
consumer education, is soon con- 
vinced of the prevailing influence of 
these ideals and motives. He finds, 
on the other hand, small enlighten- 
ment for the consumer.’’'® 

Harap also discusses in a question- 
ing fashion the contribution which 
business teachers can make to con- 
sumer education. He contends: 

“The average commercial teacher re- 
flects the point of view of the executive, 
advertiser, salesman, banker, merchant, 
property owner, investor, and trader... . 
Most of the current so-called consumer 
courses and textbooks in the field of com- 
mercial education are such in name only. 
As a class, the teachers of commercial 
education, in sheer self-defense, have ap- 
propriated an appealing slogan and have 
attached it to the customary producer- 
centered courses in general business train- 
ing... .. I have just completed a survey 
of _twenty- -eight courses in consumption 
which reflect the state of mind of intelli- 
gent consumers. . .. The courses reveal 
a strong note of resentment against the 
ethical standards of business. The in- 
structors appear to be bent on exposing 
the greedy merchant, the unscrupulous ad- 
vertiser, the speculative builder, the medi- 
cal quack, and the whole gallery of out- 
wardly respectable captains of commerce 
and industry. ... To satisfy the consumer, 
business educators will have to offer 
something stronger than self-improve- 
ment and personal success in business. 

Very little can be accomplished for 
the consumer unless the commercial 
teacher can divest himself of the rdle of 
vicarious entrepreneur and assume the 
role of a household purchaser.” 

For more than two years the com- 
mittee on Research of the National 
Council of Business Education, un- 

*Tbid., p. 743. 

10 Thid., p. 750. 

™ Henry Harap, “The Consumer Addresses the 
Business Educator,’? The Journal of Educational 


Sociology, Vol. VIII, No. 9, Section I (May, 
1935), pp. 542-9, , 
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cer the chairmanship of Professor E. 
G. Blackstone of the University of 
Iowa, has been studying the problem 
of consumer education, The commit- 
tee deserves great credit for the pro- 
gress which it has made with this 
difficult problem. We quote from the 
committee’s recent report: 

“Various school departments have been 
working, in a haphazard fashion, toward 
consumer education. Mathematics has 
been doing a little, manual arts, general 
science, and English have been doing a 
little; the business department through 
Junior Business training has been doing 
rather more; and home economics has 
been doing a good deal, but there has 
been no planned codperative integration 
in such training. As a result there have 
been grave omissions, and perhaps equally 
grave overlappings of instruction. It 
would seem perfectly possible for these 
various departments, working together, to 
develop an integrated program of con- 
sumer education, which could reach all 
students, and which could effectively train 
a large proportion of the public in more 
effective consumer activities. Thus the 
really enormous amount of information 
collected by government and other agen- 
cies, may be made available in the 
schools.” 

We are convinced that a really 
effective program of consumer edu- 
cation in the secondary schools wiil 
have to be planned and taught on a 
cooperative basis by the various de- 
partments properly concerned with 
such a program. However, at the be- 
ginning at least, it would seem advis- 
able to have the national study of 
consumer education conducted inde- 
pendently by the business education 
group, particularly in view of the 
questioning attitude revealed by Ha- 
rap, and others of the non-business 
teacher group, as to the safety of 
putting any phase of consumer in- 
struction in the hands of business 
teachers because of their assumed 
domination by motives of profit-mak- 
ing and consequent inability to be 
really consumer-minded. 

In conclusion, we desire to list the 
main purposes by which the Research 
Committee of the National Council 
of Business [education believe a na- 
tional study of consumer education 
should be guided. 

1. To make adequate provision for et- 
fective consumer education in the public 
schools of the nation. 

2. To ascertain the elements necessary 
to be included in such a program, by an 
analysis of consumer needs. 

3. To allocate to the various high-school 
departments, those units which each de- 
partment can best teach through already 
existing courses. 

4. To organize, in addition, a summary 
course in advanced consumer education 
for the last year of the senior high school, 
to gather together and integrate activities 
already taught, and to provide training in 
elements not allocated to any one depart- 
ment. 

5. To céoperate with the various gov- 
ernmental and other organizations already 
working toward consumer education, and 
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to assist in disseminating the valid find- 
ings of these agencies. 

6. To provide, through cdordinated ef- 
fort, for the elimination of non-essential 
items and of undesirable overlappings in 
the education of the consumer. 

7. To determine means for effective 
training of teachers of consumer educa- 
tion, and to exert pressure on teacher- 
training institutions to provide such train- 
ing to prospective teachers. 

&. To educate school administrators, the 


general public, and teacners in the schools 
concerning the vital nced for consumer 
education and concerning effective means 
by which it may be provided. ; 

9. To secure funds essential to the car- 
rying out of the program. 

10. To undertake such educational re- 
search as may be necessary. 

11. To publish findings, 
other materials. 

12. To encourage the writing of text. 
books and other school materials. 


syllabi, and 





TYPEWRITING TESTS 


(Continued from page 9) 


Next year it is expected that the Bu- 
reau’s testing schedule will be articulated 
somewhat more closely with the teaching 
schedule of the majority of schools if 
the results of a questionnaire study just 
being made are sufficiently enlightening to 
make this possible. It is too much to ex- 
pect that testing and teaching can be per- 
fectly articulated where each is controlled 
by a different authority and in view of 
widespread differences in local and state 
syllabuses. The Bureau’s program for 
next year will be decided upon and an- 
nounced as soon as returns from the ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out are approx- 
imately complete. This will make it pos- 
sible tor those interested to prepare for 
the tests in the order decided upon in 
the light of majority preference. 

From the Bureau’s experience thus far 
these things seem clear: 

1. There is a wide range of practice in 
the teaching of typewriting, as to (a) 
years in which it is taught, (b) number of 
periods it is scheduled, (c) length of pe- 
riods, (d) emphasis on copying speed or 
productive ability and (e) sequence of 
productive exercises or topics. 

2. In most schools, advanced classes 
contain pupils who may be regarded as 
potentially trainable typists and others 
who are not likely to succeed in this kind 
of work. 

As I understand it, the Bureau desires 
to aid schools in their effort to train com- 


petent typists, in addition to rapid copy- 
ists. Its speed copy tests probally will 
Le continued in alternate months as long 
as they serve a useful purpose. Its pro- 
duction tests will be offered in the hope 
that they will focus attention on the need 
tor more practical projects as a 4 
the typing course. 

This new departure in testing has been 
enthusiastically approved by teachers in 
spite of inevitable shortcomings in the 
first year’s program. I am confident that 
progressive teachers everywhere — will 
stand by it until its defects can be elim- 
inated with their aid. 

Some important questions must be an- 
swered some time. Is it necessary to 
schedule typewriting three years for po- 
tentially trainable pupils to prepare ade- 
quately for typing or stenographic posi- 
tions? Is it best to Legin typ2writing in 
the ninth year, or should it be postponed 
until a later year? Is it essential that 
this subject be scheduled to meet daily, 
or will four periods a week meet al! re- 
quirements? is an hour period too long 
for a typing class? Is there an optimal 
length ot perio! for such a course? 

While these questions cannot le an- 
swered author:iatively on the bas‘s of data 
resulting from tests already given this 
year, some light can he thrown on these 
matters by en inalysis of these data. In 
the next number of this JourNAt. I shall 
attempt such an analvsis. 
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These ‘“draw- 


were submitted 


typewriter 
ings” in a 
Typey Contest sponsored by 
the Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Company. 

The bowl 
made by using three charac- 
ters—the ‘‘M’’, the ‘“X’’ and 
the '@"’. The buggy ride was 
created by the sole use of the 
“X”’ key. 


of flowers was 


Both ‘‘drawings’’ were done 
in two colors. 
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Typewriting Department In a Private 
Business School 


OR years the Typewriting Depart- 

ment of the Private Business 
School has been the “dumping ground 
for the school boy and girl.” When 
the administration could not fill the 
schedule with other subjects, it was 
generally very easy to sell students 
the ilea that they needed, or could 
use, more typing periods to an ad- 
vantage. 

When the students reached the 
typing classes they were given the 
“necessary” instruction, a good text, 
and occasional criticism, constructive 
or otnerwise ; the teacher returned to 
her desk and hoped for creditable re- 
sults while she marked papers or 
completed other time-consuming 


tasks. The major part of her work 
consisted of marking papers and re- 
quiring rewrites for unsatisfactory 


results. 

Naturally, with this half-hearted, 
disinterested attitude on the part of 
the teacher through the learning 
stages, the final results were none too 
creditable in many instances. The 
teacher was not wholly to blame, 
however, for it is only in very recent 
years that the teaching of typewriting 
has become one of the subjects of 
major importance in the eyes of edu- 
cators and school administrators. 

Time, material, and devices have 
never been spared in teaching and 
developing shorthand ability. The 
ultimate aim of schools was to de- 
velop shorthand to the nth degree. 
Typewriting was merely a subject in- 
cidental to this development. 

It is a very common thing today to 
hear stenographers and_ secretaries 
who were trained in our business 
schools only a few years ago say, “I 
was never taught typewriting; I just 
followed a book.” To some extent 
that may be true. In any event they 
were not given enough intensive in- 
struction during the time spent in 
typewriting classes to convey to them 
the impression of having been taught. 

Today the Typewriting Depart- 
ment is being recognized by school 
administrators as the department that 
can do more toward “making or mar- 
ring” the school than any one single 
department in the organization. This 
recognition has materially increased 
the responsibility of typewriting 
teachers, and the intensity with which 
the subject must be taught. 
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Head, Typewriting Department 
Strayer-Bryant and Stratton College 
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Correlation 

Typewriting can no longer be 
taught simply as “typewriting.” It 
must be regarded as a very impor- 
tant step in developing secretarial or 
stenographic ability in students. The 
line of demarkation which so often 
exists between typewriting and other 
correlated subjects should be com- 
pletely eliminated; each should be 
taught as a part of a whole, and not 
as a separate subject. 

Work taught in the Typewriting 
Department can be made materially 
helpful to the English Department, 
and will also affect the results to be 


result will be accurate and speedy 
typists, who can successfully corre- 
late this ability with other subjects as 
they progress in their course. Noth- 
ing less than the teacher’s best should 
be put into the beginning work. 

When students begin work on va- 
rious kinds of mastery drills and ex- 
ercises, points in punctuation, hy- 
phenation, grammar, and sentence 
structure should be pointed out. They 
have all been taught in the English 
Department, but having them called 
to the student’s attention in a prac- 
tical way, will help to make the 
English teacher’s work more concrete 
and effective. Points such as these 
should be emphasized throughout the 
entire course. 


Letter Writing 


Letter Writing should not be 
taught just because it happens to be 


‘Today the Typewriting Department is being recognized by school administrators 
as the department that can do more toward ‘making or marring’ the school than 
any one single department in the organization.”’ 


obtained in the Transcription and 
Office Practice Departments. Each 
lesson in the typewriting text will, at 
all times, show the results of correct 
or incorrect teaching, or the lack of 
teaching in one or more of these de- 
partments. 

Typewriting texts are generally di- 
vided into three parts. Keyboard De- 
velopment and Mastery, Letter Writ- 
ing, and Secretarial Projects. 


Keyboard Development and 
Mastery 


This is the ultra-major part of the 
book. Here the future of the students 
is either made or ruined. If sufficient 
time, effort, and sound instruction 
are put into each lesson, the general 


part of the typewriting course. It is 
too all-important to be treated so 
lightly. 

It has been estimated that letter 
writing is 90% of a secretary’s work ; 
it has been further estimated that the 
average letter costs the employer ap- 
proximately 30c to produce. These 
two figures are a direct challenge to 
all Typewriting Departments. It be- 
comes their responsibility to teach so 
the 90% can be done more effec- 
tively, accurately, and with greater 
dispatch, It will naturally follow that 
as soon as more proficient and ef- 
ficient secretaries are developed, the 
cost of letter production will be cut 
for the employer and the earning 
ability increased for the secretary. 
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Since this is such an important 
phase of student development, the 
Typewriting Department should not 
rely only upon its own ability and the 
text for information. The English, 
Transcription, and Office Practice 
Departments are all handling letter 
writing from some angle. Consult 
with them! Find out what they teach 
and how;; invite their criticism of the 
typewriting approach and presenta- 
tion of this work. If it is construc- 
tive, they will have been kind; if it is 
merely critical, contest it and prove 
the point. These teachers are in a per- 
fect position to see the good or weak 
points in the teaching of typewriting. 
Their classes are the testing classes 
for typewriting instruction. 


Secretarial Projects 


The work in this division will pri- 
marily affect the Office Practice De- 
partment. Before it is taught there 
should be a conference with the 
teachers in that department. Have 
them point out the shortcomings of 
previous classes. Ask for suggestions 
which will be helpful and result in 
more effective work. It is the respon- 
sibility of the Office Practice Depart- 
ment to develop specialized student 
ability, and the more the Typewriting 
Department can cooperate with them 


by effectively teaching the funda- 
mentals of these specialized phases, 
the better will be the results obtained 
in both departments. 


Perfect coordination of instruc- 
tion and complete cooperation among 
departments will be practically in- 
effective, however, unless the admin- 
istration will cooperate on the ques- 
tion of schedules. There is often a 
tendency to overload schedules with 
typewriting periods. This should be 
thoroughly and intelligently discussed 
between teachers and administrators. 
Too many typewriting periods make 
for wasted time, lack of interest, and 
inefficiency on the part of students, 
just as too few periods tend to de- 
velop inaccuracy and discouragement. 
Time requirements should be based 
on an average amount of work to be 
completed daily. A well balanced 
typewriting schedule is one of the 
most important steps toward success- 
ful results. 

In addition to cooperating with 
correlated departments, and attempt- 
ing to coordinate the typewriting in- 
struction with theirs, outside con- 
tacts are of vital importance to the 
typewriting teacher. They should un- 
derstand the local working conditions 
from a basis of the measurement of 
productive ability, in order to better 
appraise the results of their own 
teaching. 
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* A SUMMER 


IN A RETAIL STORE 


(Continued from page 13) 


The most distracting and discour- 
aging part of my summer experience 
was the fact that the manager called 
me to his office one day and said that 
i had been “shopped.” After weeks 
of feeling that I was doing a good 
job at selling merchandise and creat- 
ing satisfied customers, the reactions 
of a trained shopper, as placed be- 
fore me, were startling to me. Never 


shall I forget that report. I had then 
a feeling that I did not know it all, 
My sympathy will rest with the 
student when he makes a mistake. 


The summer to me was an enjoy- 
able experience. Friendships were 
made that will never be forgotten; 
and, to top it all, I have a Social Se. 
curity Number. 
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Where Do Our 


Words 


Come From? 


Some of them have lived for thousands of years and have played their 
parts in many lands and many civilizations. They may record ancient 
superstitions. They may be monuments to customs dating back to 


classical antiquity. 


Thousands of our words are, in themselves, minia- 


tures from the history of humanity—glimpses of episodes in the growth 


of civilization, pictures of life in a dim past. 


The diorama shown be- 


low is one of a series that picture the earliest known meanings of sev- 


eral common words. 


Bribe 


Once Only a Scrap of 
Bread 


The word bribe has degen- 
erated morally while acquiring 
greater importance financially. 
It was once an honest scrap of 
bread. That was in the Late 
Latin form briba. The French 
borrowed it (bribe) in the sense 
‘a lump of bread,” ‘‘leavings of 
meals,’’ something that might 
be given to beggars. When 
bribe first came into English it 
meant ‘‘a gift begged,” then ‘‘a 
present.” In modern use the 
“present” is frequently a large 
amount of money, and its pur- 
pose is to corrupt a person in 
a position of trust. 


Reproduced by 
Word Origins. Copyright, 1933, by G. & C. Merriam Company. 


Permission of the Publishers of Picturesque 


The Roman sculptor’s chisel helped to 
create our word incisive. When you ap- 
ply the word incisive to speaking, writing, 
or thinking, do you realize that you are 
using a word that pictures a sharp cutting 
instrument? Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition, indicates how 
the Latin in (in) and caedere (to cut) 
were combined to form the verb incidere 
meaning ‘‘to cut into.’’ From the past 
participle of this verb comes our English 
verb, incise, with the same meaning, and 
also our adjective incisive, applied to 
thinking that is acute and expression that 
is clear-cut and penetrating. The incisive 
speech of such an orator as Theodore 
Roosevelt was a keen-edged tool for cut- 
ting his message deeply into the minds 
of his hearers. When we know the origin 
of the word, what a clear picture we have 
of its meaning, and how much more accu- 
rately we can use it. 


The official title constable has had a 
strange history and a variety of meanings. 
It goes back to an original source that has 
little connection with its present-day 
meaning. Latin comes, comitis, means 
‘companion,’ and acquires the sense of 
“‘king’s companion,” ‘‘thane,’’ ‘‘count.” 
Latin stabulum means ‘‘stable.’’ Comes 
stabuli thus means ‘‘thane of the stable,” 
“master of the horse,’’ a position of im- 
portance and honor in the early Middle 
Ages (as indicated also by the history of 
the word chivalry). Comes stabuli becomes 
Old French conestable, borrowed in Middle 
English and giving English constable. The 
chief groom of the stable became the chief 
officer of the household, of the army, even 
of the kingdom itself. In Modern English 
the word has lost its former dignity, now 
designating a petty officer of local govern- 
ment. 
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AY IMPORTANT problem of 
the German vocational training 
system at the present time is the 
method of trade adjustment, i. e, the 
adaptability of the numbers of the 
rising generation to the demand for 
personnel in every group of industry 
and trade. In other words: Human 
beinvs and labor opportunities are 
being brought into harmony to each 
other so that a psychological analysis 
of the real value of a person and an 
analysis of the vocational functions 
to be performed are considered of 
supreme value. 

The arranging of professional ex- 
hibiis of trade functions, that is, of 
schemes for vocational requirements, 
is making good progress. Hand in 
hand therewith goes the reorganiza- 
tion of the vocational advisory sys- 
tem and the establishment of fitness. 

Contrary to American methods, 
Germany today does not place as 
much value on tests as it did in for- 
mer years. More importance is 
placed upon personal value ascer- 
tained after a period of observation 
of the mental and characteristic na- 
ture of the person concerned. More 
than ever before the physical value 
of the individual is being credited. 

Performances in departments of 
physical advancement of youth as a 
condition for employment in com- 
merce and trade are improving. This 
achievement is to a great extent the 
result of the training at the hands of 
the “Hitler Youth” movement. 


Rural Programs 

Attempts are made by entirely new 
means to stem migration of youth 
from rural districts into cities. It is 
quite possible to keep youth in the 
rural areas by transplanting suitable 
industries from cities to rural dis- 
tricts. Youth may also be kept in 
rural portions of the country by of- 
fering them there better facilities for 
vocational education. Numerous new 
schools for vocational and_ trade 
courses have been established at 
many points in rural sections. 

In order to offer youth residing in 
smaller towns, an opportunity for a 
thorough training in special voca- 
tional schools, several neighboring 
municipalities are united by a com- 
mon participation in a central school. 
This institution supplements the dis- 
trict national schools and in the com- 
mercial departments conducts sep- 
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Reformation of the German Vocational 
Training System for Commerce 


and Trade 


by Frederick Feld, Ph.D. 


Director of the Commerce High School 
Berlin, Germany 


arate classes in wholesaling, retailing, 
insurance, banking and finance. In 
industrial districts the commercial as- 
pects of industrial work are given 
considerable attention. At the same 
time, the central school lodges in its 
principal building or in annexes 
classes for handicraftsmen, factory 
workers, and farmhands. In _ rural 
districts, compulsory training of 
farmhand recruits for several years 
with a final examination, but also 
with prospects of advancement, are 
obligatory on all. Corresponding rural 
vocational schools are now being es- 
tablished. Training in commerce en- 
compasses requirements such as 
bookkeeping, correspondence, com- 
mercial arithmetic, shorthand, and 
tvpewriting. Related commercial 
work is also given in trade schools 
which do not give training for pri- 
mary commercial occupations. 

Entirely novel in the present or- 
ganization is the transformation of 
school curricula in the higher grades 
of public schools. Elementary studies 
of vocational life are conducted here 
for youngsters of 12 and 13 years of 
age so as to enable these to ascertain 
for themselves their own talent and 
ability—thus helping to find a fitting 
vocation for themselves. These chil- 
dren are principally taught to handle 
iron and wood with the help of most 
simple tools, in the opinion that: 
“Tron educates and wood molds.” 

Probably it is not generally known 
that commercial apprentices of Ger- 
man industrial concerns and factories 
are required to work in the factory 
for the first year of their apprentice- 
ship. Only with the beginning of the 
second year are they admitted to 
commercial work proper. This sys- 
tem has the advantage, that these ap- 
prentices learn to know how to han- 
dle tools and material, and later are 
able to assess the value of the per- 
formances of their manual laboring 
comrades and subordinates. 

In all vocations, commercial in- 
cluded, common fundamentals are of- 
fered at first, followed by special vo- 
cational training after a lapse of ap- 






proximately two years. Training is, 
for instance, planned to prevent a 
sales apprentice from acquiring a 
limited knowledge of salesmanship 
and goods only. He is to gain expe- 
rience in the organization and man- 
agement of a concern and everything 
connected therewith such as_book- 
keeping, calculation, etc. as well. This 
new system permits a change of a 
vocation and easy re-training in case 
of economical changes and labor re- 
quirements. Furthermore there is a 
tendency to shorten the time of gen- 
eral training in order to make pos- 
sible an earlier admission of youth 
to economic life. Intensity of training 
is advanced and scholars brought 
closer to the job situation. Appren- 
ticeship is today again an important 
part of the educational and training 
system. 

Licenses of unfit masters are can- 
celled and withdrawn. Once every 
year examinations and certificates as 
to progress of apprentices are de- 
manded. The Reich vocational con- 
test, which has within the last year 
embraced more than a million youth, 
helps to serve the above purpose. 

Apprentice supervisors are empow- 
ered to control factories in order to 
examine periodically the progress 
and standing of the rising generation. 
Helpers’ examinations are also ob- 
ligatory and, as a result, there will 
be—in a very short time—no more 
employees unable to prove their 
abilities and talents by official docu- 
ments. 

This reformation of vocational 
training, in the main, is the work of 
the German Workers Front which as 
a central organization is responsible 
to the Government for the education 
of the rising generation. 

Whereas the German Workers 
Front undertakes the practical train- 
ing in industrial plants, etc., trade 
and vocational schools responsible to 
the Ministry supplement theoretically 
the remainder of the educational sys- 
tem. As a further factor in the sys- 
tem stands the so-called “Hitler 
Youth” which extends the system 
into camps and plants, and to courses 
of world philosophy. 

Commercial schools for appren- 
tices, schools of commerce, and trade 
and commercial high schools are at 
present being reorganized and placed 
under government control. Of this I 
will report in an article to follow. 
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Lesson Plans in Elementary 
Business Training, Part II 


by Anna G. Gross 


Washington Irving High School, New York City 


The Mail Clerk 


Lesson 1 
Aims: 

1. To teach the arrangement of a desk 
for maximum efficiency. 
To teach the duty of sorting the in- 
coming mail. 
To teach the reason for stamping the 
date on incoming mail. 


Development: 

In the morning when you arrive in the 
office, there is a pile of mail on your 
desk; 
st? 


what are you going to do with 


How would you arrange your desk in 
order to sort the mail? 

Nore: 

Arrangement of departments of the school al 
phabetically. The previous day’s homework 
assignment should have been, ‘Bring in 
three letters in sealed envelopes properiy ad- 
dressed to some teacher or department.’ 

Sort the mail. Open the envelopes ad- 
dressed to the school. 
Stamp the time of arrival. 
—. enclosures. Why? 
Xead letter and code to proper 

vidual teacher or department. 

Pin envelope to letter. Why? 

Distribute letters to teachers or depart- 
ment heads. 


Why? 


indi- 


Why? 


Outline: 
Duties of the mail clerk: 

Get the mail from the letter box. 

2. Return letters delivered to the in- 
correct address. 

3. Do not open private and personal 
mail. 

4. Open mail addressed to firm, tak- 
ing care not to destroy the contents. 

5. Stamp time on letters. 

6. Clip envelope to letter. 
Check enclosures, making a memo- 
randum of missing ones. 
Make a record of articles sent un- 
der separate cover. 
Sort the mail, using a basket with 
trays. 
Distribute letters 
or departments. 


to proper persons 


Summary: 
Pupil to fill in outline. 

1. Arrangement of desk for maximum 
efficiency. 
Sorting of mail. 

3. Opening, stamping 
enclosures. 

4. Recording articles expected under 
separate cover. 

5. Distribution of letters 
persons or departments. 


and checking 


to proper 


Homework: 
Write a short explanation of the fol- 

lowing : 
Domestic mail. 

2. Addressee. 

3. Return address. 

4. Air mail. 

5. Special delivery. 


The Mail Clerk 


Lesson 2 
Aims: 

To teach the checking of name and 
address on envelope with that on let- 
ter and the advantages of the win- 
dow envelope. 

To teach the method of checking en- 
closures. 
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Development: 


When collecting the mail what are the 


several duties of the office clerk? 
Demonstration folding at least 
sizes of paper and enclosing properly 
in envelope. 
What is the advantage of using window 
envelopes? 
What do you mean by “permit” 
Where do you get information 
special mail services? 
Outline: 


Duties of the mail clerk: 

a. To collect mail several times per day, 
also to meet closing of mails for out- 
going mail trains or boats. 

To check name and address on 
with that on envelope. 

To fold the letter properly and inclose 
correctly in envelope. 

To see that enclosures are 
To check enclosures under 
cover. 

f. To deliver 

2. Outgoing mail classed as to 

a. Contents. 

b. Weight. 

c. Distance. 

d. Type of service. 

3. Classes of mail: 
a. First-— 
1. Handwritten letters. 
2. Typewritten letters. 
5. Packages containing writing. 

b. Se -cond 

1. Newspapers. 

2. Magazines. 

3. Periodicals. 

Third— 

1. Not over eight ounces. 
F 

R. 


mail ? 
as to 


letter 


enclosed. 
separate 


carbons to filing department. 


¢. 
d. Fourth— 
Over eight ounces. 


. Special services 
1. Special delivery. 
2. Registered. 
. Srmmgei, | 
3. Foreign mai 
4+. Air mail. 
5. Insured against 
Damage, 
Loss, 


& 
Be 
3. Theft. 
C 


valuable articles. 


>.O.D. mail. 


of helpful machines— 
Letter folding. 
Envelope sealers. 
Stamp affixers. 
Envelope slitting. 
Postal scales. 

. Postage meter. 
. Seals envelopes. 
. Counts envelopes. 
3. Prints amount of postage. 
. Indicates number of permit. 
5. Indicates meter number, 
6. Prints postmark, 


Summary: 


Students to fill in outline: 
1. Procedure in collecting mail. 
2. Checking addresses, signatures and 
enclosures. 
3. Folding and 
sizes of paper. 
Homework: 
List at least five kinds of machines used 
in an office to make mailing easier and 
the reason why each is used 


The Mail Clerk 


Aims: Lesson 3 


To develop the duties and qualifications 
of the mail clerk including the care 
of both incoming and outgoing mail. 


enclosing different 


three 


Development: 
INCOMING MAIL 


If you were mail clerk and came into 
the office in the morning and found 
a large pile of mail on your desk, 
what would you do with it? 


NOTE: 

For homework the day before, each -tudent 
should write two letters to a student, a 
teacher or a department of the school, en- 
close in an envelope, address, seal and stamp 
These can be collected and the pile put on 
the teacher’s desk. A student acting 1s mail 
clerk should proceed as the class in-truets 
her. 


What would you do with mail not ad- 
dressed to your firm? 

After alphabetizing what should |x 
next step? 

After distributing personal mail 
would you do next? 

What should be done 
lopes? 

Why stamp the time of arrival on the 
incoming letters? 

What do you do with enclosures? 

Suppose the enclosures are missing, how 
should you proceed? 

How will you indicate on the letter 
which department should receive the 
letters for attention? 

What do you mean by coding? 


your 
what 


with the enve- 


OUTGOING MAIL 


What do you look for when you open 
a personal letter ? Ans. Signature. 
What is the first thing to do when pre- 

paring letters to be mailed? 

How do you know there should be an 
enclosure ? 

How do you know into which envelope 
to place the letter? 

Why is it so important to compare the 
name and address on the envelope 
with that on the letter? 

Why is it necessary to know how to 
fold the letter properly? 

Why do we say, “Do not lick the en- 
velope and stamps”? 

Why is it necessary 
scales? 

Why is it necessary to have a knowl- 
edge of postal rates 

What do you think are the essential 
qualifications of a competent mail 
clerk? 


to have postal 


Summary: 


Note: 

This outline should be prepared on the black- 
board as the class proceeds in the discus- 
sion and actual practice of going through 
the process of handling incaming and out- 
going mail. 


Duties of the Mail Clerk 
Outline: 
INCOMING MAIL 
1. Assort incoming mail according to 
whether addressed to person, depart 
ment of the business or firm. (Trays 
are convenient.) 
Deliver personal mail. 
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lesk, 


Open mail addressed to firm (pro- 
vided the clerk has this authority). 
Clip envelope to back of letter and 


o; 


; enclosure on front of letter. 

5. Make note of missing enclosures. 

6. Make record of enclosures under 
separate cover. 

7 Stamp time on letter. 

8. Read the letter. 

9. Code the letter by indicating the de- 


partment which should receive the 

letter. 

10, Deliver the firm letter to the depart- 
ment concerned. 

11, Keturn all letters which do not be- 
long to the firm when the letter car- 
ricr makes his next delivery. 

OUTGOING MAIL 

1. Make certain the letter has been 

sivned. 

_ Compare name and address on letter 

with that on the envelope. 

3. Make certain all enclosures are pres- 

ert. 

_ Fold letter properly. 

_ Insert in envelope correctly. 

6. Seal envelope. 

-\\eigh and apply proper amount of 

p stage. : 

8. \lake a record or mailing list of the 
outgoing letters. 

9. Drop letters in the mail chute or box. 

10, take parcels to post office to be 

weighed, buy required amount of 

postage stamps, apply and mail pack- 
aves (provided this is not to be done 
hy the office boy). 


Qualifications of the Mail Clerk 


bo 


Cot 


. Honesty. 

\ccuracy. 

. Dependability. 

Punctuality. 

. Common sense. 

. Knowledge of postage rates. ; 

\ptitude in learning general routine 

of the business. 

Neatness. 

System in handling mail. 

10. Legible handwriting. 

11. Ability to deal with other employees. 

12. Courtesy. 

13. Tactfulness. 

14. Unwillingness to discuss business 
mail with other employees or with 
outsiders. 

15. Strict preservation of confidences. 


Pay Roll Clerk 
Lesson 1 


NID ub wrnoe 


se 0 


Aim: 
To determine the hours and minutes a 
man has worked during the week. 
Development: 
How does the school keep a record of 
your attendance ? 
How does the school keep a record of 
the teachers’ attendance? 
How does an employer know whether a 
workman is on the job? 
How are you paid for your work? 
What compensation does a man expect 
for his work? 
How does the pay roll clerk know how 
many hours a man has worked? 
Let us look at a time card. 
Nore: See next column. 
Who stamps the card? When? 
Why is each card numbered? 


How does the workman know his own 


card? 


What is the meaning of “In” and 


“Out? 
Why are “In” and “Out” repeated ? 


Let us figure out the time in hours and 


minutes. 


How many hours did George Brown 


work on Sept. 7th? On the &th? 
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How do you find the hours and minutes 
worked for the entire week? 

Normally how many hours does a per- 
son work a day? A week? 

lf a man worked 46 hours at the rate 
of 40 cents an hour, how would you 
find his amount of wages? 

If a man worked 45% hours at the rate 
of 39 cents an hour, how much is his 
wage? 

If the man’s regular time is 44 hours 
and he worked 46 hours being paid 
114 times for overtime, at the rate 
of 30 cents an hour, how much would 
his wage be? What would his wage 
be at 39 cents? 

If a man’s regular time is 40 hours a 
week at a weekly rate of $45, how 
much would he be paid for 39 hours? 


Summary: 


What is the purpose of the time card ? 
What information shou! it contain? 
What should be done with these cards 
after they have served their immedi- 
ate purpose? 
Tlomework: 
Three similar examples. 


Pay Roll Clerk 


Lesson 2 
Aim: 

To figure a simple pay roll. 
Model: 


Develop chart on the blackboard step 


by step. 
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Development: 


How does the payroll clerk find out the 
hours and minutes worked? 

What is the purpose of stating the regu- 
lar time, 4 hours (8 hours daily, ex- 
cept Saturday, 4 hours)? The rate? 

How is the overtime found? 

Why do employers usually pay an added 
compensation for overtime? 

How do we find the actual wage due? 

If the firm allows employees to borrow 
or to buy merchandise how would you 
find the amount actually due the em- 
ployee ? 

How would the payroll clerk collect 
this loan? 


Summary: 


What is the purpose of the payroll 
chart ? 

What qualifications do you think are 
necessary for a payroll clerk? 

Why pay 1% times tor overtime? 

Why do employers adopt the policy of 
not paying for time worked less than 
153 minutes or less than a half hour? 


llomework: 


\ similar chart. 


Pay Roll Clerk 
Lesson 3 


Aim: 


To figure piecework payroll. 












Model: 
Develop chart on the blackboard step 
by step. 
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Development: 


On what basis did you figure the payroll 
yesterday ? 

Looking at the chart on the board, on 
what basis would you figure the pay- 
roll? 

In what kinds of businesses would you 
use the piecework system? 

What are the advantages of this system? 

What are the disadvantages of this 
system ? 

How many pieces did workman No. 1 
make on Monday? On Tuesday ? 

How many pieces for the week? 

What should be his pay on Saturday? 


Summary: 
Why is it that we do not consider over- 
time here? 
Restate the advantages and disadvant- 
ages of this system? 


Homework: 

What is the difference between wages 
and salaries? 

Why do some firms pay out a bonus at 
Christmas or New Year’s? 

What is meant by commission and to 
whom do firms usually pay commis- 
sion besides a regular salary? 


2) 





Pay Roll Clerk 
Lesson 4 
Aim: 
To prepare a currency break-up and a 
currency memorandum for the paying 
teller of the bank. 


Model: 
Develop chart on the blackboard step 
by step. 
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Note: workmen do not care for large 


bills. 


Usually 
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Development: 

If your payroll is $280.10 and you have 
to divide it in various amounts among 
ten men, in what denominations would 
you suggest getting the money 

How can you make certain het you 
will shave the correct change for each 
man’s envelope? 

Let us prepare a change memorandum. 

How much did workman No. 1 earn? 

In what denominations would you give 
him his money? 

Suppose he requested it in a certain 
way, how would you remember to 
give him two five-dollar bills instead 
of one ten-dollar bill? 

Let us complete the currency break-up. 
How can you prove it is correct? 


Summary: 

How will you know exactly what de- 
nominations to place in the envelope 
of workman No. 1? 

How do you prove 
breakup ? 

How will you remember what denomi- 
nations you want when you go to 
the bank? 

Let us prepare such a chart 
paying teller of the bank. 
Why state the denominations, the num- 
ber and the actual total amount of 

each denomination. 

How and when do you check on the pay- 
ing teller? 


Homework: 
Similar charts. 
Pay Roll Clerk 
Lesson 5 


your currency 


for the 


Aims: 
To prepare the payroll check. 
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To place money in pay envelope. 
To obtain employee’s signature. 

. To discuss subsequent uses of the 
payroll. 


Development: 

Having prepared the payroll figures, 
what do you consider the next step? 

What precautions do you take when pre- 
paring a check? 

To whose order should you make the 
check payable? 

What should you do after receiving the 
money from the paying teller and be- 
fore you leave the bank? 

What precautions should you take while 
on your way back to the office from 
the bank? 

When you arrive at the office what is 
your next step? 

After the wages have been placed in 
each man’s envelope and it is time 
to pay off, what proof have you that 
you have paid a man his wages? 

What would be the advantage of paying 
him by check? 

What is the present use of the payroll 
chart? 

What might be the subsequent value of 
the payroll? 

Ans. 1. Reference. 
2. Comparison. 
3. Income tax purposes. 


Summary: 
What new 
today ? 
What should be the first two qualifica- 

tions of a payroll clerk? 

How does the firm guard against in- 
fidelity of an employee? 

If you thought you were followed by 
some stranger while on your way 
from the bank with the payroll money, 
what would you as a sensible person 
do? 

What would you as payroll clerk do if 
one of the employees came to you the 
day after pay day and said he was 
short $10 on his wages? 

What are the advantages of paying em- 
ployees by check? 

What are the disadvantages to the em- 
ployees receiving the check? 

What uses might the payroll serve at 
the end of the year and in the future? 


work have we considered 


Homework: 
Review for test. 
Perpetual Inventory 
Aim: 
To teach the need for a perpetual in- 
ventory. 


Development: 

How does the stock clerk know 
he has on hand? 

If new stock comes in what effect has 
this on his count? 

If stock has been sold what effect has 
this on the amount left? 

Suggest a form to keep a record. 

What would you call this record? 

Teacher—Since you keep this record 
up to date each day we call it a “Per- 
petual Inventory” 

What is an inventory ? 

What is the use of the stock number? 


what 


What is meant by maximum? 
consider it? 
What is meant by minimum? 


sider it? 
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If you have on hand 1000 dresses and 
receive 200, how many have you on 
hand? 

If you have 1000 dresses and sel! 200, 
how many on hand? 

If you have 1000 dresses, bought 200, 
sold 600, how many on hand? 

On what date was the inventory 
maximum? Below minimum? 

How many did you begin with? How 
many did you buy? How many did 
you sell? 

How many on hand on the last day of 
the month? 

How does the stock Clete 
figures of the inventory? 
If there is a difference between the 
physical inventory and the figures of 
the inventory chart, how can you ac- 

count for this discrepancy ? 


above 


verify the 


Summary: 
What was our problem? 
How did we solve it? 
What do you call this record ? 
Why call it a perpetual inventory ? 
What is the meaning of maximum? 
Minimum? 

What two operations do you periorm 
to find the stock actually on hand? 
How does the stock clerk verify the 
figures of his perpetual inventory rec- 

ord? 


Homework: 
A similar chart. 





PLAN TO ATTEND THE 
EASTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
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The Radio 

Our problem is no longer—shall we 
or shall we not use the radio in the 
classroom, but how shall we use the 
ra/io in the classroom?” 

‘hat opinion is expressed in the Calt- 
fo ma Business Education Bulletin (De- 
ceuiber-January, 1938) by Pauline Win- 
ner, teacher-coordinator of radio activi- 
tics in the Los Angeles City School Dis- 
trict. Her article is entitled “Radio as 
an Aid to the Commercial Teacher.” 
Ste quotes Keith Tyler of Ohio State 
University as saying, “We may need té 
ut lize these unrelated (radio) programs 
ju-t because they do take children out 
oi the school environment and acquaint 
them at first hand with the realities of 
the world in which they live.” From 
that viewpoint, says Miss Winner, it is 
evident that commercial teachers will 
find the radio indispensable as a medium 
to “keep the schools attuned to the 
times.” 

In Los Angeles, a radio chart is fur- 
nished to the schools, suggesting cur- 
rent radio programs that are outstand- 
ing. Some typical radio broadcasts are 
listed in the magazine article. To aid 
teachers in the use of the radio as a sup- 
plementary teaching aid, three prepara- 
tory steps are suggested: 

1. Preliminary: An anticipatory dis- 
cussion in class should arouse the ap- 
perceptive base and prepare the pupils 
for an alert and enthusiastic reception 
of the program. 

Auditory: The preparation for the 
listening period must assure clear re- 
ception free from mechanical distur- 
bance. Although the students should be 
prepared to take written notes of high 
points or words or facts for investiga- 
tion, there are some programs in which 
note-taking should be omitted in order 
to concentrate on the broadcast. 

3. Supplementary: Discussion — should 
follow immediately after the conclusion 
of the program. A good program will 
stir the pupils to question, discuss, and 
engage in study or research. “... the 
students should be given something 
which they may do, try, read, find, or 
study, as a result of the radio program.” 

€ 
Educational Programs 


Station WSM in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, announces a program of educa- 
tional broadcasts prepared for varying 
age groups, from children to adults. One 
series, intended for high school stu- 
dents, is entitled “Adventures That 
Made America.” That series is offered 
every Monday evening at 6:30 P. M. 
(Central Standard Time) beginning 
January 10, 1938. The programs were 
written in cooperation with educational] 
officials of twenty states. Some of the 
topics would be of interest in general 
business classes. An outline of the series 
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Conducted by 
Irving Rosenblum 


Franklin K. Lane High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


may be obtained from the Educational 
Department of the National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company in Nash- 
ville. 
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For Your Library 


There are several books that must be 
included in the library of every school 
interested in the development of a pro- 
gram for the use of visual aids in teach- 
ing. One such book is Motion Pictures 
in. Education, by Dale, Dunn, Hoban and 
Schneider (H. W. Wilson Company, 
New York, $2.50). Published in Decem- 
ber, 1937, it is the most recent summary 
of the literature in the field. In fact no 
one has yet ventured to make as exhaus- 
tive a study of the subject as have these 
writers. The authors have compiled a 
digest of the significant articles, theses 
and books written during the past 
decade. Such information is indispen- 
sable to teachers, administrators and re- 
search students in the field of visual 
education. 

In the presentation of their material. 
the authors have classified the literature 
under six headings. These are the di- 
visions used: 

1. Administration of visual aids. 

2. Teaching with the motion picture 

and other visual aids. 

3. Selecting instructional materials. 

4. Film production in schools. 

5. Experimental research in instruc- 

tional films. 

6. Teacher preparation in visual edu- 

cation. 

An appendix classifies books written on 
various aspects of motion pictures and 
other sensory aids in education. There 
are books cited for the reader who 
wishes a general survey of the field as 
well as other books discussing the 
sound film in education, theatrical mo- 
tion pictures and education, research 
studies, and source lists or directories. 

This is one book that is needed in 
your school library for constant refer- 
ence by teachers interested in the use 
of visual aids. It is a source book of in- 
formation that will blaze the trail for 
neophytes and will guide teachers and 
supervisors in their quest for informa- 
tion on the subject of visual education. 


New Way To Teach the Slow 


A recent news item in the New York 
Times bore the headline, “New Way To 















Teach the Slow Is Hailed.” The article 
discussed the progress of experimental 
classes of the Speyer School in New 
York City, conducted under the direc- 
tion of the elementary school division 
of the Board of Education. The classes 
are composed of slow learners in the 
elementary grades. The news report 
stated that ‘astonishing’ gains had 
been made in school work through an 
activity project utilizing films, excur- 
sions, cooking and original sources in 
place of the traditional reliance upon 
textbook and classroom. Objective 
teaching was stressed because of the be- 
lief that dull-normal children find dif- 
ficulty in dealing with abstract symbols. 
The Times quoted a passage from the 
official report of the project, stating that 

“children of eleven or twelve years of 
age with a reading age of eight or nine 
years can never really experience com- 
plete satisfaction from the printed page. 
These visual devices, however, fixed 
their imagination, released them from 
the ordinary business of every day liv- 
ing, and provided them with a variety 
of rich experiences which a textbook or 
a library book written for a child with 
greater reading ability could not pos- 
sibly give.” 

On the same topic of teaching sub- 
normal children, Jean Parnes of New- 
ark, New Jersey, wrote an article, “The 
Use of Visual Aids for the Subnormal 
Child,” in the Educational Screen for 
March 1931. That article is summarized 
in Motion Pictures in Education (re- 
viewed on this page) with the statement 
that visual aids ‘were very helpful in 
guiding desirable social attitudes, fos- 
tering self-confidence and developing 
fluency of expression among sub-normal 
children.” 

Visual aids have been found helpful 
in teaching dull-normal children. Per- 
haps the teachers of commercial sub- 
jects will utilize this “new way” to pre- 
sent abstract principles that defy verbal 
explanation. 


Visual Aids for Commercial Teachers 


Much has been written, but more may 
still be said, of the values and the op- 
portunities for the use of visual aids in 
teaching. The practical application of 
that knowledge in business classes is of 
chief interest to teachers of commercial 
subjects. As a bare suggestion of the 
possibilities, two topics will serve as 
suitable illustrations. The first is the op- 
portunity to prepare films in such a sub- 
ject as business law and the second is 
the value of a simple type of projector 
too long ignored. 

Have any films been prepared for use 
in teaching classes in commercial law? 
None has come to the attention of the 
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writer.* Is there any need for them? 
Are there any topics that could be pre- 
sented more effectively through the me- 
dium of a film than through any other 
teaching procedure? 

Should the students of law know 
something of court procedure? Inciden- 
tally, that topic is discussed in other 
school subjects, and the opportunity for 
correlation should not be overlooked. 
The best method of learning about 
court practice is to visit the courts in 
action. However, such a visit is not al- 
ways practical, and though it might be 
advisable, the courtroom can hardly re- 
place the classroom as the background 
of learning. Even if a visit is made to 
the courts, it is not possible to show the 
student the sequence of legal events. 
The trial itself may be conducted in a 
maze of legal technicalities, confusing— 
rather than enlightening—to the high 
school student. A film on the subject 
would permit the teacher to present the 
story of legal procedure within the com- 
pass of one single concentrated unit of 
learning. Teachers of law can think of 
other topics that might be taught more 
effectively through visual aids. 

Within the classroom, the teacher 
who presents visual lessons may use a 
variety of projectors for that purpose. 


time that*would ordinarily be required 

to have two or three pupils copy their 

work upon the blackboard. 

Would the opaque projector be of any 
value to you in your commercial classes‘ 
Sources of Information 

The Bureau of Educational Research 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, publishes The News Letter, a 
monthly leaflet devoted to information 
for teachers concerning the radio, the 
press and the motion picture. The pub- 
lication is issued free to teachers inter- 
ested in those educational devices. The 
editors of the paper are Edgar Dale and 
I. Keith Tyler. 

In the December, 1937, issue of The 
News Letter, Edgar Dale discusses the 
use of the radio and visual materials 
under the title, “Beyond the Textbook.” 
He makes the following statements con- 
cerning the effectiveness of educational 
films in the school: 

“1. They present material which cannot 
be seen in its original form, because 
it moves too fast or too slowly, or 
is too small. 

By means of animations, they pre- 
sent internal processes which can- 
not be observed directly. 

They show the child approved form 


The Opaque Projector Permits Presentation of Opaque Objects 
(Photographs, Pages of a Book, etc.) Upon a Screen. 


One of the simplest of the devices for 
projecting pictures upon a screen is the 
opaque projector. Yet the value of the 
machine has been overlooked by com- 
mercial teachers. As the name suggests, 
this machine is used to cast an image 
of an Opaque or non-transparent object, 
such as a page, picture, coin, leaf, etc. 
Teachers of art appreciation have used 
opaque projection to flash miniature 
paintings upon a screen for analysis and 
discussion. The colors in the original 
object are duplicated in the image upon 
the screen. The machines in common 
use are constructed to display material 
about six inches square. English teach- 
ers might use the opaque projector to 
show the written compositions of pupils 
in order to direct attention to gram- 
matical construction or punctuation. 
Common errors might thus be brought 
to the attention of the class. Many pa- 
pers can be shown and discussed in the 


“A rather recent news item announces the 
plan to prepare pictures of the Tutt series of 
law stories written by Arthur Train. Although 
legal problems form the basis of the plot in those 
stories, the entertainment value—and no educa- 
tional objective—will direct the method of filming 
those stories. 
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in specialized skills and techniques. 
They aid the pupil in understanding 
the activities, demands, and require- 
ments of various occupations. 
They bring into the school repre- 
sentations of processes and indus- 
tries which the children cannot visit. 
They aid the child in visualizing 
and understanding the activities and 
customs of people of other nation- 
alities and of other historic periods. 
They show living things in their 
natural habitats. 

They bring the activities and prob- 
lems of life into the schoolroom. 
They increase interest in school 
work. 

They can be used to motivate wider 
reading and oral and written com- 
position. 
They facilitate learning in those 
fields where motion is an integral 
part of the desired learning.” 

e 
Communications Acknowledged 


Several questions have come from 
teachers in the New York City schools 
concerning the use of visual aids. There 


seems to be an interest and a desire to 
participate in a program for the devel- 
opment of films for commercial teach- 
ers. 

A letter from Ontario, Canada, re- 
quests information concerning films 
suitable for demonstration at the spring 
convention of the commercial teachers 
of the province. The conference to be 
held in April is to be devoted to re- 
search in commercial education. 


New York University Conference 


“The Development of the Business 
Teacher Training Program” will be the 
theme of a conference to be held at New 
York University, New York, on April 2 
to celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of Business Education at that institution. 
The conference is being planned by the 
School of Education, in cooperation with 
the School of Commerce and Scho! of 
Retailing. 

Louis A. Rice, lecturer on Education, 
New York University, and vice-principal 
of the Packard School, New York, will 
act as chairman of the morning session, 
from 10:30 until 12:30. The following 
program has been arranged: 

“Cultural Subject Matter in the Business Teacher 
Training Program’’—Edward J. Kilduff, As- 
sistant Dean_of the School of Commerce, Ac 
counts and Finance, New York i. niversity 

“Business Subject Matter in the Business Teacher 
Training Program’—Peter L. Agnew, In 
structor in Education, School of Education, New 
York University. : ; 

“Professional Education Studies in the Business 
Teacher Training Program’’—-Helen Reynolds, 
Associate Professor of Secretarial Sciences, 
Ohio University, on leave of absence at New 
York University. a: Y i, 

“The Graduate Program in the Business Teacher 
Training Program’’—Herbert A. Tonne, Asso 
ciate Professor of Education, School of Educa- 
tion, New York University. 

Clare M. Betz, president of Delta Pi 
Epsilon Fraternity and chairman of the 
Department of Secretarial Studies, Bay- 
side High School, New York, N. Y., will 
preside at the luncheon meeting, to be 
held at Hotel Albert at 12:30. At this 
meeting Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Professor 
of Education, School of Education, New 
York University, will speak on “The De- 
velopment of Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing at New York University.” 

In the afternoon panel discussions of 
the morning’s program on the develop- 
ment of business teacher training, in terms 
of special commercial subjects, will be 
led by the following: 

Bookkeeping: Elmus Ream, High School, Orange, 
New Jersey. 

Shorthand: Robert Tarkington, 

_ Hempstead, New York. . 

Social Business Subjects: Charles W. Hamilton, 
Department of Public Instruction, State of New 
Jersey, Trenton, New Jersey. ; 

Office Practice: Charles Hainfeld, Union Hill 
High, Union City, New Jersey. ; 
Distributive: Grace Griffith, Central Commercial 

High School, New York. 


Hofstra College, 


e 
Alpha lota Activities 


Alpha Iota Sorority has announced 
the following calendar of spring con- 
claves and the annual convention: 


April 9-10—Third Missouri Conclave, Fulton. 
April 9-10—Second West Virginiaetta Conclave, 


Marietta, Ohio. 

April 16-17—Second Pennsylvania Conclave, 
Hotel Berkshire, Reading. 

April 23-24—Second California Conclave, U. 5S 
Grant Hotel, San Diego. 

May 7-8—Fifth Annual Easter Conclave, Beu 
Jamin Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia. 

May 14-15—Fourth Michigan Conclave, Hote! 
Statler, Detroit. 

May 13-14-15—Fourth Annual Mid-West 
clave, Martin Hotel, Sioux City, Iowa. 
May 14-15—Third Annual Ohio Conclave, Va: 
Cleve Hotel, Dayton. 
May —Seventh Annual 

Galesburg. 
July 7-10—Eighth Annual (Third International) 
Convention, Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash 


Con 


Illinois Conclave. 
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American Association of Commercial Colleges 

Arizona Business Educators Association 

Business Educators Association of Rochester, New York 

California Business Educators Association 

Colorado Education Association, Commercial Section 

Commercial Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity 

Commercial Supervisory and Research Club of Greater 
Cleveiand 

Delaware Commercial Teachers’ Association 

Department of Business Education, National Education 
Association 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 

Federated Business Teachers Associations of California 

Florida Commerce Teachers Association 

Gamma Rho Tau 

High School Commercial Teachers Association of N. J. 

Illinois State Commercial Teachers Association 

Inland Empire Commercial Teachers Association 

lowa State Teachers Association 

Kentucky Business Education Association 

Louisiana Teachers Association 

Maine Teachers Association, Commercial Section 






































Michigan Commercial Education Association 

Michigan Educational Association, Commercial Section— 
District 3 

Minnesota State Business Educators’ Association 

National Association of Commercial Teacher-Training 
Institutions 

National Commercial Teachers Federation 

Nebraska State Teachers Association, District 1—-Com- 
mercial Section 

New England High School Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation 

New Orleans High School Teachers Association 

North Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Northeastern Ohio Teachers Association, Commercial 
Section 

Ohio Commercial Teachers Association 

Pi Omega Pi 

South Dakota Education Association, Commercial Section 

Southeastern Ohio Educational Association, Commercial 
Section 

Southern Business Education Association 

State Education Association of West Virginia, Commer- 
cial Section 

Wisconsin Business Schools Association 


PURPOSE OF THE COUNCIL 


To provide a means of obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unitied thougnt 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can con- 
tribute most effectively to the total educational program; and to provide machinery for expressing the ideas of business teachers 


throughout the country. 


WHO MAY BE A MEMBER OF THE COUNCIL? 


Only associations of business teachers may be members of 
the NATIONAL CouNCIL oF BusINEssS EDUCATION. 

The CouNCcIL is a central organization of affiliated national, 
regional, state and local associations of business teachers. No 
individual business teacher can be a member of the CouNCcIL 
except as a delegate of an association. Therefore, no dues are 
collected from individual teachers. Dues are collected only 
from the associations as such, 

There are three classes of membership. Class A associations 
are those with a membership of 500 or more and pay annual 


dues of $15.00. Class B associations are those with a mem- 
bership of 100 to 499 and pay annual dues of $10.00. Class 
C associations are those with a membership of less than 100 
and pay annual dues of $5.00. 

Class A associations are represented on the CouNciL by 
three delegates, Class B associations by two delegates, and 
Class C associations by one delegate. 

Associations interested in becoming affiliated with the 
CouncIL should write Miss Helen Reynolds, Secretary, National 
Council of Business Education, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 








Appointment of Given and Haynes 


President Lomax announces the ap- the Councit’s Committee on Education versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, has ac- 
pointment of chairmen for the two new for the Distributive Occupations. The cepted the chairmanship of the Councit’s 
standing committees of the National purpose of this committee is to keep the Comasittee on Publicity, One main fune- 


Councit or Bustness EpucartIion. 


board of Education, Los Angeles, Cali- _ tion. 


fornia, has accepted the chairmanship of Professor Benjamin 
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CounciL and its 37 affiliated associations 
Mr. J. N. Given, Assistant Supervisor informed on the nation-wide development 
in Charge of Commercial Education, of this important phase of business educa- 


tion of this committee will be to provide 
for leading magazines in general education 
authoritative articles on different phases 


R. Haynes, Uni- of business education in this country. 
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for the 


A Plan 


National 


Permanent 
Clerical 





Secretary Helen Reynolds of the National Council of Business Education on Feb- 
ruary 15, 1938, mailed the following important letter. We shall report in the next 


issue of this Journal the official action of the Council. 


If you should have received 


this letter, and did not, please write Miss Reynolds, School of Education, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York, N. Y. 





To Presidents, Secretaries, and other 
Affiliates of the CouNcIL; 


Chairmen of the CouNCcIL: 
Subject : 
ical Ability 
Management 
EDUCATION. 


Tests under the Joint 
Association and the 


Between 1935 and 1937 the National Of- 
fice Management Association and_ the 
Eastern Commercial Association, under 
the general direction of Professor F. G. 
Nichols of Harvard University, cooper- 
ated in the development and try-out of 
tests designed to measure the vocational 
competency of business students preparing 
tor clerical positions. The tests include 
the following: (1) a test in fundamentals, 
comprising spelling, choice of words, 
grammar, plurals, calculations, and busi- 
ness information; (2) a test in general in- 
formation, involving 120 multiple choice 
items which partly deal with school-taught 
facts and partly with facts which may 
have been learned through observation; 
and (3) a series of vocational ability 
tests, made up of a stenographic ability 
test, a typing ability test, a bookkeeping 
ability test, a machine transcribing ability 
test, a calculating machine test, and a fil- 
ing ability test. 

A total of 1126 
more of these tests in June, 1937, in the 
seven cities of Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Trenton, and 
Washington. A brief statement of the 
nature of these tests, and an analysis of 
the test scores is enclosed so that you may 
judge for yourself the importance of the 
work which these two organizations have 
accomplished. A major part of the 1937 
Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association is devoted to a de- 
scription of the tests and the experience of 
the schools in giving them. 

As a result of the favorable experience 
of these two organizations, Professor 
Nichols, as general adviser of this large 
enterprise, and as chairman of our Coun- 
ciL’s Committee on Plans and Policies, 
recently conferred with President Lomax 
about the possibility of further develop- 
ing these tests on a national scale under 
the joint auspices of the National Office 
Management Association and the Na- 
TIONAL CounciL oF Business EpucatIon. 
It is Professor Nichols’ belief that this 
project is so valuable nationally to busi- 
ness education that its sponsorship should 
be undertaken by the Councit for the 
good of all business education. He stated 
that he would continue to assume _ re- 
sponsibility for the enterprise in con- 
nection with preparation of all tests for 
June, 1938. 

In order to provide a fund for taking 
care of initial costs of preparing and ad- 
ministering this testing program, the Na- 
tional Office Management Association has 
voted $250.00. To partly match that 
amount from the NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF 
Business Epucation, President Lomax 


students took one or 
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Official 
and to Officers and Committee 


Delegates of 


Providing for Permanent Administration of the National Cler- 
Auspices of the 
NATIONAL 


National Office 


CounctL OF BUSINESS 


has assigned to Professor Nichols’ com- 
mittee a contribution of $150.00 made by 
Mr. Robert C. Trethaway as a personal 
gift entirely apart from, and in addition 
to, his contract with the CounciL rela- 
tive to the JOURNAL. 

President Lomax is presenting this pro- 
gram for the purpose of requesting your 
vote on the program and with the under- 
standing that an additional $100.00 is to 
be appropriated by the CouNnciIL to match 
the $250.00 set up by the National Othce 
Management Association. 

On pages 18-20 of the attached report, 
Professor Nichols outlines for your care- 
ful consideration his plan for the per- 
manent administration of the National 


Administration 
Ability Tests 


of the 


Clerical Ability Testing Program. You 
will notice that the purpose of setting up 
a joint fund of $500 by the two orvaniza- 
tions is merely to meet initial expenses 
pending the collection of test tees, which 
he hopes and expects will enable his com- 
mittee to return to the organizations most, 
if not all, of the $500. In other vords, 
he shall insist that this testing program 
be organized and maintained on self- 
supporting basis. 

The NaTIONAL COUNCIL OF Business 
EpucaTIon has been endeavoring to bring 
about a plan of cooperation betwee: busi- 
ness men and women and business |each- 
ers which would result in the development 
of a better program of business education 
in our schools in assisting our graduates 
to meet even more successfully the yoca- 
tional requirements of business oftice-. We 
believe that this program which Pro’ essor 
Nichols has directed for the past few 
years, and which he now desires to cstab- 
lish on a national basis in connection with 
our NATIONAL CouNCIL will seem to you, 
as it does to President Lomax ani me, 
to merit our hearty approval and encour- 
agement. 

I attach a post card on which ; lease 
record your vote and return to me by re- 
turn mail. 


Very sincerely yours 
Helen Reynolds, 
Secretary. 


Tentative Proposal for the Permanent Administration of the 
National Clerical Ability Tests 


Financial Support 


Any plan for permanently administering 
these tests must be self-supporting from 
the start. Unless they can pay their own 
way they are not likely to serve any use- 
ful purpose. 

We cannot, and should not, rely upon 
any association to finance this enterprise. 
To do so would mean that the testing 
program would have to be resold annu- 
ally to its supporters. A small guarantee 
fund or loan by the sponsoring associa- 
tions to meet initial expenses pending the 
collection of test fees should be all the 
financial support required. The only sen- 
sible way to insure financial stability of 
the enterprise is to charge each testee a 
fixed amount for each ability test taken. 

At the outset the tests should be of- 
fered only in centers where a reasonably 
large group of testees will be assured, 
where there will be someone familiar with 
the tests to administer them, and where 
local interest is sufficient to see that neces- 
sary preliminary arrangements for giving 
the tests are made. 

It may be best to limit the number of 
testees in June, 1938, to 3500 so as to en- 
able the sponsors to prepare a budget to 
meet which an appropriate charge can be 
made. The cities which have cooperated 
in the experimental testing should be 
given an opportunity to enroll students 
for the June, 1938, tests. But unless they 
respond with reasonable promptness they 
cannot expect to be given preference over 
other cities. It might be best to limit the 
number of candidates for each of the six 
ability tests. 


A charge of $1.00 for each vocational 
ability test and the accompanying Funda- 
mentals and General Information Tests 
should cover the budget requirements. 

Increasing the number of testees above 
3500 will proportionately decrease the unit 
cost of printing, etc., but will increase the 
outlay for rating papers. It is believed, 
however, that a fee of $1.00 will meet all 
requirements. The largest item, rating 
papers, is materially reduced by our rat- 
ing plan which requires that as soon as an 
uncorrectible error is reached in any item 
of any paper that item is disregarded. 
Thus it comes about that much of what 
is turned in is not completely read in 
rating the papers. 

Getting Enrollments for Tests 

As soon as possible the June, 1938, tests 
should be announced in the Journal of 
Business Education, Business Education 
World, the Balance Sheet, and such other 
journals as reach the people who should 
be interested in the territory we are pre- 
pared to serve. 

Any interested teacher should be urged 
to present the matter to such of his 
students as he wishes to encourage to take 
one or more of these tests. As soon as he 
has ascertained the number who wish to 
take each of the tests, he should send for 
a sufficient number of enrollment blanks 
to cover his group. If the group is large 
enough to insure that the tests will be 
given in his city, the necessary blanks 
will be sent on for use in completing en 
rollments. If the group is not large 
enough to justify giving the tests in hi 
city, he will be informed as to the nearest 
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noint where the tests can be taken and be 
given a chance to consider whether or not 
his pupils should be encouraged to take 
the tests at that point. 

An effort should be made to give the 
tests in a large number of centers, even 
though some groups may be small. The 
expense of administering the tests should 
not be large. 


Preparing Tests for 1938 


It is understood that the present com- 
mittee will assume responsibility for pre- 
paring all tests for June, 1938, and turn 
them over to the new permanent commit- 
tee of the sponsors of the proposed testing 
program. 

It is understood that the NATIONAL 
Councit oF Business EpucaTIon (repre- 
senting 37 business educators’ associa- 
tions) and the National Office Manage- 
ment Association will become the perma- 
nent sponsors of this enterprise and that 
a 1ew Policies Committee representing 
the-c two agencies will be appointed to 
tak. over the job of administering the 
tests. Presumably members of the present 
Joint Committee will be asked to serve on 
the permanent policy-making committee 
of the sponsoring agencies; but the pres- 
ent Joint Committee will go out of exist- 
ence as soon as permanent sponsors are 
ready to take over the job of administering 
these tests. The new Joint Committee 
should be appointed by the presidents of 
the two associations and this Committee 
should serve as a planning committee to 
work out a permanent procedure for han- 
dling the tests. 


Things to Be Done by Permanent 
Committee 


In addition to preparing the tests and 
administering them, the new committee 
should undertake these tasks, among 
others: 

1. Study results to discover weaknesses 

in the tests. 

2. Continually study results to see if any 
part of a test as it now stands can be 
dispensed with, without lessening the 
value of the test. 

3. Consider ways of improving test pro- 
cedure. 

4. Establish student norms for each test. 

5. Establish employee norms for each 
test. 

6. Follow up testees who receive cer- 
tificates to see if they make good. 

7. Check the validity of the tests by 
further experimental testing among 
relatively inexperienced workers. 

8. Find ways and means for extending 
the usefulness of the tests by making 
them available to more students. 

9. Consider ways and means of making 
the tests available for employment 
testing purposes. For example, upon 
request a test might be sent to an em- 
ployer to use with a selected group of 
applicants for a job with the under- 
standing that it would be administered 
by the employer and the test papers 
rated by the Committee’s representa- 
tive. 

10. Publish sample tests and sell them at 
a nominal price to interested teachers 
who may have a prospective group of 
testees. 

e w o 

The Joint Committee wishes to thank 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation for its financial support which 
made this three-year testing program pos- 
sible, the National Office Management As- 
sociation for its moral support and co- 
operation, the following equipment manu- 
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tacturers whose financial assistance made 
possible the supplementary testing which 
has been done since March, 1937: 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) 

L. C. Smith and Corona Typewriters, Inc 

Remington-Rand, Inc. 

Royal Typewriter Company 

Underwood Elliot Fisher Company 

The Committee also acknowledges its 
very great indebtedness to city directors 
of business education, teachers, and school 
officers in the cities where experimental 
testing has been done, and to the score or 
more of teachers and others who assisted 





in the rating of papers, tabulating results, 
etc. 

The Committee acknowledges a_ spe- 
cial debt of gratitude to William M. 
Polishook, Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey, formerly of 
Dedham (Massachusetts) High School, 
for most valuable assistance in preparing 
tests and giving them, and in supervising 
the rating of papers. 

For the Joint Committee 

J. R. Jackman, Chairman 

Harold E. Cowan, Secretary 

Philtp Rulon, Technical Adviser 

Frederick G. Nichols, General Adviser 





Earl W. Barnhart Resigns 


After serving as Chief of the Com- 
mercial Education Service in the Office of 
Education since October, 1934, Earl W. 
Barnhart resigned on March 31, thus 
ending 17 years of education service in 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Barnhart first entered Federal 
service in August, 1920, when he was ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast regional supervisor 
of commercial training in the Military 
Rehabilitation Division of the Federal! 
Board for Vocational Education. On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1921, he was appointed Chief of 
the Commercial Education Service of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
with headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

In October, 1933, Mr. Barnhart resigned 
from the Federal Board to take charge 
of the commercial teacher training classes 





Mr. Barnhart 


in the College of the City of New York. 
In October, 1934, he was appointed Chief 
of the Commercial Education Service in 
the Office of Education in the Department 
of Interior. In this position he was re- 
sponsible for all matters relating to com- 
mercial education in the Office. 

3etween 1924 and 1937, Mr. Barnhart 
gave much of his time to research in the 
education of retail store managers and 
sales people. His studies resulted in the 
inclusion in the George-Deen Act of a 
provision authorizing Federal allotments 
to the states for the support of vocational 
education for workers in distributive occu- 


pations. After the passage of the George- 
Deen Act, Mr. Barnhart was placed in 
charge of administrative details of the 
distributive education section of the act. 

As Chief of the Commercial Education 
Service, Mr. Barnhart has been making 
studies to aid the states in establishing 
and conducting vocational schools and 
classes for commercial workers; and, also, 
has served as a consultant to the entire 
staff of the Office of Education and to 
other government agencies whose work 
involved some phase of commercial edu- 
cation. He has served as a curriculum con- 
sultant in many states and cities in this 
country and has also participated in the 
making of several state and many city 
surveys to get data needed in commercial 
education. 

To many commercial teachers in the 
country, Mr. Barnhart is probably best 
known for the instruction he has given in 
summer school classes for teachers of 
commercial subjects. Between 1916 and 
1920, he conducted summer classes in the 
University of California. In 1921, he 
taught classes of commercial teachers for 
the Vocational Education authorities of 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 
In the summer schools between 1924 and 
1934, he was in charge of the courses in 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
For several years Mr. Barnhart taught 
evening classes for teachers of commer- 
cial subjects in George Washington Uni- 
versity of Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Barnhart has gone to live in Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin, where he will be asso- 
ciated with his wife, Regina Groves Barn- 
hart, in the management of the Groves- 
Barnhart School for Secretaries. Mr. 
Barnhart expects to continue to make 
contributions to the teaching of commer- 
cial subjects. He has already done much 
to popularize the teaching of shorthand 
by direct methods and the teaching of 
typewriting by the word-pattern method 
Mr. Barnhart expects soon to offer classes 
for training teachers in the new methods 
of presenting shorthand and typewriting 
used in the Groves-Barnhart School for 
Secretaries. 

B. Frank Kyker, who was appointed 
Special Agent for Research in Commer- 
cial Education in the Office of Education 
on last February 1 will be in charge of 
the Commercial Education Service in the 
Office of Education for the time being. 

Mr. Barnhart has rendered important 
and faithful service to the profession of 
Commercial Education. To him a great 
debt of gratitude is due. We are glad that 
he plans to continue constructive work in 
commercial teacher training in which we 
wish for him rich success and happiness 
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SUMMER 


LAU OL S 





VACATION IN CALIFORNIA 


Here at Armstrong College in Berkeley you contact 
the cultural, business, and educational center of the 
West. Enjoy the Vacation of a lifetime, while you 
make provision for a better teaching position. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE SUMMER 


SESSION 
June 27 to August 5 


Provides complete content and improved methods 
courses for all high school and junior college commer- 
cial subjects. Accredited by State Board of Education. 
Write for special Summer Session Bulletin. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE 


Berkeley, California 


STUDY AND VACATION, 
IN 
COLORFUL COLORADO 


THE SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


© Courses leading to the Bachelor of Science and Master of 
Science Degree 
Graduate and under-graduate courses in any field of commerce 
The Business Education Conference, July 22 and 23 
Visiting instructors of national reputation 
Planned recreational and industrial trips 


Two terms: June 20—July 22; July 25—August 26 
For additional information, address 


Cecil Puckett, Director of Summer School 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


DENVER, COLORADO 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
at =e tia COMMERCIAL 
fs TEACHERS 


The Bowling Green College of Commerce will this summer offer special service 
through two terms, one beginning June 6 and ending July 9; the other beginning 
July 11, and ending August 13. 


Twelve semester hours of credit. The usual high type of professional training 
that this institution has given to Commercial Teachers and Accountants will 
be given the coming summer, with new features and improvements. A student 
may begin a course, or take solid classroom work for which he will get college 
credit, or take professional training, or review, or improve his certification 
standing, or improve his chances for getting a position, or a better one than 
he has. 


Lom] 


Ask for Summer School Bulletin 
BOWLING GREEN COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
of the 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY, 


INC. 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Only one hour’s ride from Mammoth Cave National Park 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 5 — August 13, 1938 


Two essential types of business education 
must be offered in secondary schools. Some 
young people want vocational preparation. All! 
young people, regardless of vocational aims, 
should be interested in consumer business edu- 
cation. The former type of training is in need 
of much improvement as the results of recent 
clerical ability testing show. The latter is in a 
formative stage and needs much clarification. 

Courses in these two fields will be offered at 
Harvard this coming summer. Other related 
courses and several very important conferences 
will be of special interest to business educators. 


For information write Professor Frederick G. Nichols, 
Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cambridge, Mass. 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
lowa’s largest and most distinguished school of business. 
Summer term starts June 6 and 13. Special courses for com- 
mercial teachers. Strong employment department. 
The picture of the 1938 graduating class will be sent to you 
upon request. Write today for information. Address 
E. O. Fenton, President 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS 


Des Moines, lowa 
(Fully Accredited) 


THE GREGG 
SUMMER SESSION 


July 5 to August 12, 1938 
The ultimate in method courses in secretarial and 
accounting subjects as well as developing skill in 
shorthand and typewriting. 
Write today for bulletin 
THE GREGG COLLEGE 


6 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 13, 1938 


Courses include: Commercial Education in Secondary Schools, The 
High School Commercial Curriculum, Problems in Commercial Edu- 
cation, Seminar in Commercial Education; Methods Courses in 
Bookkeeping, Gregg Shorthand, Typewriting, Social-Business Sub- 
jects, Business Mathematics, Stenographic Office Practice, Business 
Organization; Demonstration Class in Typewriting; Vocational 
Guidance; Subject Matter Courses in Bookkeeping, Economics, 
Salesmanship, Business Administration, Shorthand, and Typewriting. 


ATLEE L. PERCY, Director 


688 Boylston Street Boston, Massachusetts 





If Your Are A Teacher of business subjects, some- 
what bewildered by the array of topics presented in 
summer school curricula, you will find in THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION a guide to 
the worthwhile things that summer schools are offer- 
ing. Succeeding issues in the Spring and Summer 
months will contain further useful information con- 
cerning Summer Schools. 
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UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


Summer Session 
July 5—August 12 


Courses in Business Education will include: Methods 
of Instruction in Social Business Subjects, Methods of 
Teaching Bookkeeping, Curriculum Making in Com- 
mercial Education. Courses are offered in eighteen 
other departments. 

Cost—moderate 


Enjoy Maine’s Summer Climate 


Study in Vocationland 


For information or Bulletin write to 
Dr. Roy M. Peterson, Director, Orono, Maine 


Teacher’s Institute 


STENOTYPY 


The Stenotype Company, manufacturers of the Steno- 
type, will conduct a Summer Institute for present and 
prospective teachers of Stenotypy; July 5-29. 

This offers to private business school, high school and 
vocational school teachers an unusual opportunity to 
become better informed and more expert in this grow- 
ing field. 

Full details—fees, enrollment qualifications, schedule 
of the Institute—will be glady sent on request. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 


4101 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


1938 Intersession and Summer Session 

The following courses are offered in the six-week summer session program, 
beginning Tuesday, July 5: 

Methods of Teaching Office Practice, Foundations of Business Education, Cur- 
riculum Construction in Business Education, Principles and Problems of Office 
Practice, Methods of Teaching Introduction to Business, Methods of Teaching 
Elementary Bookkeeping, Methods of Teaching Advanced Bookkeeping, Demon- 
stration and Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand, Methods of Teaching Ad- 
vanced Shorthand Dictation and Transcription, Demonstration and Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting, Teaching the Social-Business Subjects, Research Studies 
in Business Education, Seminar in Business Education, and Supervision of 
Business Education. The teaching staff includes Professors Agnew, Cheek, Ely, 
Harrison, Jacobs, Lomax, and Reynolds. 


The following courses are offered in the four-week Intersession program, 
beginning Monday, June 6: 

Foundations of Business Education, Curriculum Construction in Business Edu- 
cation, and Business Life of New York City. Professors Reynolds and Tonne 


will conduct these courses. 


All these courses are accepted for credit towards both baccalaureate and 
Graduate degrees by the School of Education in accordance with the require- 
ments for these degrees. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in commerce subject- 
matter, and in the general fields of secondary education, teachers college and 
normal school education, and college education. 


REGISTRATION PERIOD 


Intersession, June 6 Summer Session, July 5 


For copy of Bulletin or other information, write 
PROFESSOR PAUL S. LOMAX 


New York University, Washington Square East, 
New York, N. Y. 








UNIVERSHTY of PENNSYLVANIA 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
Philadelphia 


Professional courses for commercial teachers, 
including graduate and undergraduate courses 
in Education, Commercial Education, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, History, Geography, Govern- 
ment. Accounting, Salesmanship, Principles of 
Retailing. 

For Bulletin address W. L. Einolf, Bennett Hall 


June 7 to Aug. 9 





UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


1938 Summer Session 


Courses in Commercial Education for six weeks, July 6-August 12: Advanced 
Typewriting; Content and Methods for Transcription; Methods of Teaching 
Typewriting; Methods of Teaching Gregg Shorthand; Consumer Business Educa- 
tion; Content and Methods of Teaching Commercial Arithmetic; Methods and 
Materials of Teaching Bookkeeping; Curriculum Making for Commercial Courses; 
Application of Research Findings to Business Education Practices. Also courses 
in related fields of liberal arts, business, and education. Two weeks sessions 
precede and follow the regular session. 


For bulletins and information, address the Director. 








RIDER COLLEGE 
1938 SUMMER SCHOOL 


8 weeks: Tuesday, June 21 to Friday, August 19 


The 1938 Summer Session makes available to teachers and regular students 
the standard courses in Education and Commerce, leading to various degrees 
Special Normal Course in Stenotypy. Modern methods in both graduate and 
undergraduate work. Expenses reasonable. Small classes. Independent stud) 
under guidance. Numerous recreational opportunities. Regular faculty of 
competent and experienced teachers, assisted by several visiting professors 
Courses in Commercial Education, Business Administration, Accounting, Eco- 
nomics, Finance, Commerce, Journalism and related fields. Special Courses 
in Visual Education. 

Send for Summer School Bulletin. 
Ridér College, Trenton, 


Address Director Summer Session, 
New Jersey 














If You Are A Director of a summer school you 
can look to THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION for your contact with teachers who will study 
business teacher training subjects this year. 


HAVE YOUR ANNOUNCEMENT APPEAR IN 
THE APRIL, MAY AND JUNE ISSUES 


SUMMER IN CALIFORNIA 


Fit yourself for advancement by attending WOODBURY Summer Session. 


Take 


training under teachers who have won highest laurels of any faculty in America. 
All commercial subjects, including Functional Shorthand; also Commercial Art. 


Costume Design and Interior Decoration. Delightful summer climate. Classes 


in magnificent new building. 
Six Weeks—July 5 to August 12 


Send for Special Summer School Bulletin 


WOODBURY COLLEGE 


1028 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 





TIME: April 13, 14, 15 and 16 
PLACE: The Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia 
THEME: ‘‘Modernizing Business Education”’ 


Wednesday, April 13 


Arrangement of Exhibits. 
Meeting of the Executive Board. 


Thursday, April 14 
10:00 A.M. 

Registration of members. 

Educational and sightseeing trips and visits to 
business offices. Secure specific information re- 
garding trips at the Hospitality desk. The com- 
mittee will be glad to assist members and their 
friends in arranging trips. 

Note: Banquet tickets cost $3.00 and must be 
purchased before 3:00 P.M. Thursday. Reser- 
vations may be made in advance by mailing 
check to Dr. Harold B. Buckley, Board of 
Education, Philadelphia. 


11:30 A.M. 
Official tour of exhibits by the Executive Board 
and chairmen of the local committees. 


1:30 P.M. 


Machine Instruction Demonstrations at the Ex- 
hibitors’ booths. 
3:00 P.M. 


Opening Meeting 
Address of Welcome. 
Response to Address of Welcome: Mrs. Susette 
B. Tyler, Vice-President, Richmond, Va. 
President’s Address: William E. Douglas, Presi- 
dent, Goldey College, Wilmington, Del. 
Address: ‘Providing Types of Business Education 
That Will Meet the Needs of the Changing 
Character of the Secondary School Population” 
J. Murray Hill, Vice-President, Bowling 
agg College of Commerce, Bowling Green, 
y 


Address: ‘Providing Guidance to Meet the 
Changes in Business Education’’—D. D. Les- 
senberry, Director, Courses in Commercial Edu- 
cation, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


6:30 P.M. 


Banquet, Reception and Ball 
Toastmaster: Dr. S. Howard Patterson, Professor 
of Economics, University of Pennsylvania, 
P hiladelphia, 
Speaker: Don Rose, Columnist and Editorialist 
for the Philadelphia Evening Ledger 
Surprise Entertainment. 


Friday, April 15 
8:15 A.M. 
Breakfast for State Chairmen, Membership Com- 
mittee. 
9:30 A.M. 
General Meeting 
Announcements. 
Address: “‘What Shall Be Done to Develop De- 
sirable Personal Traits in Business Pupils ?’’— 











W. E. DOUGLAS 
President 


Harry W. Nock, Office Manager, Service De- 
partment, E. I. duPont de Nemours and Co., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Address: “‘What Should Be Done to Develop Per- 
sonal Utility or Consumer Values Through the 
Teaching of Business Subjects?’’—-William M. 
Polishook, Clifford J. Scott High School, East 
Orange, N. 5. 

Address: “What Provisions Should Be Made for 
Variation in Abilities Within Classes?’’—D 
Edward J. McNamara, Principal, High School 
of Commerce, New York City. 

Address: *‘The George-Deen Act and Its Relation 
to Vocational Business Education’’—Clinton A. 
Reed, Supervisor of Business Education, State 
Department of Education, Albany, N. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Introduction to Business and Business 
Arithmetic 


Under the Direction of John G. Kirk, Director, 
Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Chairman—George F. Waltz, McKinley High 
School, Washington, D. 

“How Consumer Values May Be Developed in 
Introduction to Business and Business Arith- 
metic’”—Frank Piazza, Congress High School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

“How the Teacher of Introduction to Business 
and Business Arithmetic May Develop Desir- 
able Personal Qualities in His Pupils’’—Grace 

Eyrick, Boston Clerical School, Boston. 

“How Provisions May Be Made in Introduction 
to Business and Business Arithmetic for Vary- 
ing Abilities of Pupils’’—-Michael J. Goll, Vaux 
Junior High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Discussion. 

5-5215 P.M. 

Chairman: Forrest L. Abbott, Montclair High 
School, Montclair, N. ] 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques 
for the Development of Skills in Introduction 
to Business and Business Arithmetic’’—Kelsey 
C. Atticks, Brookline High School, Brookline, 
Mass. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Procedures 
So as to Secure Correlation in the Teaching of 
Business Training with Arithmetic and English” 
—Harold E. Cowan, Dedham High School, 
Dedham, Mass. 


Discussion. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Section 

Under the Direction of Nathaniel Altholz, Di- 
rector, Commercial Education, Board of Educa- 
tion, New York City. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Atlee L. Percy, Chairman, Division 
of Commercial Education, Boston University, 
Boston, Mass. 

“How Consumer Values May Be Developed in 
Bookkeeping and Accounting’—Henry J. Lee, 
State Budget Director and Comptroller, State 
House, Providence, R 

“How the Teacher of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing May Develop nang gt Personal Qualities 
in His Pupils’—Simon J. Jason, Administrative 
Assistant, Walton High School, Bronx, N. 

“How the Teacher of Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing May Provide for Varying Abilities of Pu- 
pils’—Bernard A. Shilt, Supervisor of Sec- 
ondary Commercial Education, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: Lloyd H. Jacobs, Head of Business 
Education Department, State Teachers College, 
Trenton, N. 

“Suggestions for. Improving Teaching Procedures 
for the Development of the Power of Analysis 
of Business Transactions’—Stanley D. Birath, 
Head of the Commercial Department, Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Suggestions for Using the Business Narrative 
as a Teaching Device’—Bruce F. Jeffery, Prin- 
cipal, B. F. Brown Junior High School, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Discussion. 

Secretarial Section 

(Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial Practice) 

Under the Direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Secre- 
tary, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Catherine F. Nulty, Assistant Pro. 
fessor of Secretarial Studies, University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt. : 

“How the Teacher of Secretarial Subjects May 
Develop Desirable Personal Qualities in, 
Pupils’—Prof. Merrill F. Fairheller, 
man of Guidance Committee, Trenton Public 
Schools, Trenton, N. 

“How Provisions May Be Made in Secretarial 
Subjects for Varying Abilities of Pupils”. ~Mrs 
Esta Ross Stuart, Associate in Commercial Edu. 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University 

“What May Be Done in Secretarial Su! ects to 
Develop Skills That Are Marketable’’—Imo- 
gene L, Pilcher, Head of Commercial Depart. 
ment, Lincoln High School, Cleveland 0, 

Discussion. 

3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: Louis A. Rice, Vice Princip.l, The 
Packard School, New York City. 

“Suggestion on How to Make the Work in the 
Secretarial Practice Laboratory Effective’’—Dr, 
Charles F. Hainfeld, Director of Commercial 
Education, Union City, N. 

“Suggestions for Improved Teaching Tec iniques 
and Procedures in Developing Tran-cribing 
Ability’—Louis A. Leslie, Vice President, 
Katharine Gibbs School, New York ( 


Discussion. 


Social-Business Section 
(Economic Geography, Economics, Business Law) 


Under the Direction of Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, 
Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 

“How Consumer Values May Be Devel 
Social-Business Subjects’ — Dr. Lesii 
Davis, Rider College, Trenton, N, 

“How the Teacher of the Social-Business Subjects 
May Develop Desirable Personal Qual 
His Pupils’—Robert J. Young, Head 
mercial Department, Woodrow Wilson High 
School, Portsmouth, Va. 

“How to Secure Maximum Pupil Participation 
in the Social-Business Subjects’—Lloyd A. 
Miller, Riverside High School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

l)iscussion. 

3285-5-15 P.M. 

Chairman: Z. Carleton Staples, Master, Dorchester 
High School for Boys, Dorchester, Mass 
“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Tech- 
niques in Economic Geography, Economics and 

Business Law Through the Use of the Prob- 
lem Method of Approach’—Dr. David J. 
Swartz, Department of Economics, Haaren 

High School, New York City. 

“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Tech- 
niques in Economic Geography, Economics and 
Business Law Through the Use of Projects’ — 
Thomas T. Ridington, Head of Commer 
Department, Overbrook High School, Phila 
phia, Pa, 

Discussion. 


Clerical Practice Section 
(Office Practice, Filing, Machine Calculation) 
Under_the Direction of Peter L. Agnew, Sch 
of Education, New York University. 
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: 2:00-3:30 P.M. “Recent Trends in the Supervision and_ Teaching Barnet E. Shear, Thomas Fitzsimmons, Jr., 
Pro. = James R. Meehan, Hunter College of Penmanship’—Olive A. Mellon, Supervisor High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
y ot — v i Gi ty. aes Z : j of Handwriting, Atlantic City Public Schools, eaads heat ? : 
: or T . I of Clerical Practice Sub- Atlantic City, N Social-Business Section 
May “How , eel Desirable Personal Quali- “The Proper Wagan and Value of Handwriting (Economic Geography, Economics, Business Law 
nats ai *-n His Pupils’—Emily D. Thompson, Ben- in the Bhar School from the 7th to the 12th Under the Direction of Mrs. Susette Beale Tyler, 
Hair. sg a aes High dl ‘Rochester, N Y Grades’”’—-Catharine T. Boyle, Teacher, South Thomas Jefferson High School, Richmond, Va. 
se “fo ? Pin = ce May Be Made in Clerical Prac- Philadelphia High School for Girls, Philadelphia. Discussion Leaders: 
ee ce Subjects for Varying Abilites of Pupils’— “How the Private Commercial School Teacher of Dr. James H. Dodd, Head of Commercial De 
Mw re ence McKenty, Woodrow Wilson High Penmanship May Provide for the Varying partment, State Teachers College, Fredericks- 
E rs, Scl | aie. OY, Abilities of Students and Train them to Meet burg, Va. 
= OW % << Be Done ‘in Clerical Practice Sub- Business Requirements’—Herbert E. , Moore, Walter E. Mansley, Department of Economics, 
s to ects to Develop Skills That Are Marketable” Assistant Principal and Director of | Penman- Frankford High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 
0 j M. Hanna, Fort Lee High School, Fort ship Department, Taylor’s School, Philadelphia. Kennard E, Goodman, Dept. of Business Law 
aon I N. J piper “Analyzing the Handwriting Process Through and Economics, John Hay High School, Cleve 
part Ct eer the Slow-Motion Picture’—H. M. Sherman, land, O . 
Discussion, 3:45-5:15 P.M State Teachers College, West Chester, Pa. 
m eJsid ou & So y a: . ° ’ “t} Jusiness < 3 i ass 
Chairman: Mary Stuart, Brighton High School, Private Business School Executives Introduction ~ ne and Busines 
The Bo:ton, Mass. * Section ; ; a rithmetic 
“Sugvestions for Improving Teaching ————— Under the Direction of Edward P. Jennison, Under the Direction of John G. Kirk, Director of 
the an Devices in the Teaching of Filing’—Mrs Becker College, Worcester, Mass. Commercial Education, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 No-ma L. Rae —— a Filing and 2:00-5:15 P.M. Discussion Leaders: : 
~ usin poor for Improving "Procedures and De- Chairman: Hastings Hawkes, Becker College, ee Morn ae ee 
Worcester, Mass _ Morristown, AN. p e : ; 
ues vl I ol ~ eat Weccame Mlan Seas, “Looking Forward —Whet Should Be_ the _ Cur- E, E. Hippensteel, ‘Atlantic City High School, 
ing = cet N. 7 riculum of the Private School?’ > H. Q Atlantic City, , A, ; } 
nt, pain: aa Taylor, Supervising Principal, The Taylor Charles Fancher, Thomas Jefferson High School, 
Disc: ssion. School, Philadelphia. Elizabeth, N. J. 
ienghiiatitae Sunt “Looking Forward—What Should Be the Em. Nathan Kauffman, Furness Jr. High School, 
Alerchandising Section ployment Obligations of the Private School to Philadelphia. _ - ; 
(Ketail Selling, Salesmanship, ang Its Graduates?”—Dr. P. S. Spangler, Presi- Delma Holden, School No. 91, Baltimore. 
. . > 
Under the Direction of Clinton A. Reed, Super- 0 Iron City College, Pittsburgh, Clerical Practice Section 
w) visor of Business Education, State Department ~ ie . : : = ; a é : : 
{ Education, Albany, N. Y “Looking Forward—What Should Be the Quali- (Office Practice, Filing, Machine Calculation) 
er, a . o IAT fications of Teachers in the Private School ?’’- Under the Direction of Peter L. Agnew, School 
a 2:00-3:30 P.M. E. O. Fenton, President, American Institute of Education, New York University. 
Chairman: Margaret Foster, Kensington High of Business, Des Moines, Towa. Discussion Leaders: 
in School, Philadelphia, Pa. . : 8:30 P.M. ; Mary S. Farrell, Central High School, Newark, 
Mi “How Consumer Values May Be Developed in Entertainment provided by the local committee. NW. E: 
: Merchandising Subjects’—Marion M. Noonan, 10:00 P.M. T. J. Keefe, Roxbury Memorial High School 
ts East Side High School, Newark, N. J. Dancing—TInformal. (Boys), Roxbury, Mass. 
in “How the Teacher oat ag ocr =< ; Benjamin Kuykendall, Gratz High School, 
May Develop Desirable Persona ualities in . Philadelphia, Pa. 
n ? 
rh His Pupils’—Margaret Jacobson, West High Saturday, April 16 Don T. Deal, Head of Commercial Department, 
School, Rochester, N. Y. mentee 9:00-11:00 A.M. Central High School, Trenton, N. 
n “Provision That May Be Made for Vitalizing the OUESTION BOX SESSIONS Charles E, Cook, Director of Business Edu- 
\ eaching of Merchandising Subjects Through Theme: Classic Po Pennies vat) ine! Peacher cation, Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 
Practical Sales Experience’—Bertha _ Peik, Ege NR tame cgrerclt Mecha fob ecearh aah eM bay A Mary Musgrave, Temple University, Philadel- 
Head of Merchandising Division, Russell Sage The purpose of these conferences is to afford an phia, Pa 
College, Troy, N Y opportunity to teachers who have questions ee 
Rasanwun: ina about instructional materials, classroom pro- Private Business School Instructors’ 
3:45-5:15 P.M. cedure, etc., to have them answered by a aa 
4 : = ree group of well qualified teachers on the subject section 
eae wah Nel 2 ta Temple Uni- under discussion. Under the Direction of Edward P. Jennison, 
4 versity liiadeipnia, a ? " . ecker Co se y rcester, Mz ’ 
1 “Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques Bookkeeping and Accounting Section _ Beene eget hohe cane<aieme ; 
Chairman: Hastings Hawkes, Becker College, 





(Bookkeeping, Accounting, Business Arithmetic) 


Under the Direction of Nathaniel Altholz, Direc- Worcester, Mass. 


in Retail Selling and Advertising Through Cor- 
relation with Other Subiects’’—Alexander Kay- 
















7 lin, Central Commercial High School, East tor, Commercial Education, Board of Educa- Discussion Leaders: 
42nd Street, New York City. tion, New York City. Orton E. Beach, Head of Secretarial Depart- 
“Suggestions for Improving Teaching Techniques Discussion Leaders: ment, Morse College, Hartford, Connecticut. 
in Retail Selling and Advertising Through Prof. Charles E. Bowman, Head of Department C. A. McKinney, Head of Department of Com- 
Correlation with Other —Subjects’—Dorothy of Commercial Instruction, Girard College, merce, Rider College, Trenton, N. J. 
Baldwin, William Penn High School, Philadel- Philadelphia, Pa. John F. Robinson, Burdett College, Boston, 
phia, Pa. Frederick H. Riecke, Chairman, Commercial Mass. : : = ; 
Discussion, Department, South Side High School, New- H. L. Darner, Superintendent of Instruction, 
Penmanship Section ark, N. J. Strayer College, Washington, D. C. ; 
Walter E. Leianer, High School of Commerce, William H. Evans, Director of Division of 
Under the Direction of Edward P. Jennison, Boston. Business Administration, Peirce School, 
Becker College, Worcester, Mass. Dr. George S. Murray, Head of Bookkeeping Philadelphia, Pa. 
Department, C ommercial High School, New 11:15 A.M. 





Business Meeting. Drawing for Prizes. 





2:00-5:15 P.M. 





Haven, Conn. 













Chairman: Grover C. Green, Banks College, Irving Raskin, Chairman, Accounting Depart- 
Philadelphia. ment. Girls’ Commercial High School, Brook- 
on, N.Y. 











Secretarial Section 
(Shorthand, Typewriting, Secretarial Practice) 
Under the Direction of Sadie L. Ziegler, Secre- 
tary, Rider ane Trenton, N. ] 
Discussion Leader 
R. F. Webb, State 













Teachers College, Indiana, 










Pa. 
Dr. F. W. Loso, Director, Department of Busi- 
ness Education, Public Schools, Elizabeth, 


New 








Helen Reynolds, Instructor in Education, 
York University, New York City. 

Harold E. Cowan, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, Dedham High School, Dedham, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Helen McConnell, Monroe High School, 
New York City. 


Merchandising Section 

(Retail Selling, Salesmanship, Advertising) 
Under the Direction of Clinton A. Reed, Super- 
visor of Business Education, State Department 
of Education, Albany, N. 
Discussion Leaders: 

M. H. Freeman, Head of Commercial De- 
partment, High School, Hastings-on-Hudson, 

Le 
































Grace Griffith, Central Commercial High School, 








East 42nd Street, New York City. > ae 
ARNOLD M. LLOYD Bernard Shilt, Director of Commercial Educa- HARR |. GOOD 
Treasurer tion, Buffalo, N. Y. Secretary 
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A New Conception a ae 
...... Complete Understanding 


Is memorization of business information a satisfactory means of achieving the 


aim and purpose of a lesson? 


The answer is NO. 


The surest way to kill student interest in the study of business problems and the 
acquisition of fundamental skills is to subject him to a mere reading about these 


problems in a textbook. 


OUR DAILY CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS 


by Greenstein and Smithline 


This new text for the Introduction to Business Course provides fully for pupil 
activity, investigation, and discussion to emphasize experience rather than mere 


reading. 


Procedure: Practical problem, discussion, summarization, application. 
Write the publisher for a copy of “14 Reasons Why.” 





LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 











TYPEWRITING 
iS4> 
wW 


available with— 


20th CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
Third Edition 


You now may obtain a series of six achievement 
tests for Parts | and II of 20TH CENTURY 
TYPEWRITING, Third Edition. These tests are 
based specifically upon the subject matter cover- 
ed in the textbook. Each test contains a 
memorized sentence and a memorized para- 
graph and a timed writing paragraph, with 
optional timed writing. Other sections cover such 
material as proofreading, punctuation, spacing, 
parts of the letter, centering, and tabulating. 


This price is 12 cents a set, subject to the usual 
school discount. A series of tests will be avail- 
able soon for the second year. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati — New York — Chicago — San Francisco — Dallas 


Ready for State and Local School 
Administrators and Teachers of 
Business Education 


12 PAGE BULLETIN 


Vocational Training for the Distributive 
Occupations Under the George-Deen Act, 
by Frederick G. Nichols, Harvard University. 

Per single copy 

For 10 up to 24 copies, inclusive 8c each 

For 25 up to 49 copies, inclusive 7c each 

For 50 up to 99 copies, inclusive 6c each 

100 copies or more 5c each 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


The Journal of Business Education 
512 BROOKS BUILDING WILKES-BARRE, PA. 














“PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS” 


A Monthly Letter to Help the Intelligent 
Citizen Detect and Analyze Propaganda 


Write for announcement: 
DEPARTMENT BE 
INSTITUTE FOR PROPAGANDA ANALYSIS 


132 Morningside Drive New York City 








THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 











Conventions, and 








Central Association 


The Central Commercial Teachers As- 
sociation will hold its thirty-third annual 
convention on May 5, 6, and 7 in Sioux 


City, Iowa. An outline of the program 
for the meeting will appear in the April 
issue of this magazine. 

Joint presidents of the Central Com- 
mercial Teachers Association are Mrs. 
Dorothy Hamilton, Hamilton School of 


Commerce, Mason City, Iowa; and J. R. 
Jolinson, West Side High School, Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Tri-State Association 


\t the October, 1937, meeting of the 
Tri-State Commercial Education Associa- 
tion a sectional type of professional pro- 
gram provided for discussion and demon- 
stration in several departments of busi- 

education. Competent classroom 
ichers, school administrators, and_busi- 
ness men and women led in the discus- 
In keeping with the policy of this 
association, a program of general type 
has been arranged for the Spring meet- 
ings, to be held in the William Penn Ho- 

Pittsburgh, April 8 and 9. The speak- 
ers are nationally prominent and_ their 
subjects are timely. 


ness 


sions, 


The conference activities will begin on 
Friday evening, April 8, with the usual 
Tri-State party—fraternizing cards, and 


dancing. All commercial exhibits will be 
open for inspection during the evening. 
Following registration and the business 
meeting on Saturday morning, Judge Sara 
Soffel, Pittsburgh, will discuss “Charac- 
ter Education”, and Dr. R. R. Aurner, 
Professor of Business Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, will speak on “Propa- 
ganda or Truth in Business Education?” 
The association luncheon, an outstanding 
feature of these conferences, and an ad- 
dress by Frank M. Totton, vice president 
of Chase National Bank, New York, 
N. Y., will be a fitting climax to an ex- 
cellent social and professional program. 
Mr. Totton’s subject will be ‘“Adjust- 
ments.” 
The present officers of the association 
are: 
President, R. F. 
Indiana, Pa. 
First vice president, 
gheny High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Second vice president, Russell P. Bobbitt, 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary, Anna H. Brier, Butler High School, 
Butler, Pa. 
Treasurer, N. B. Curtis, 
lege, Shippensburg, Pa. 


Webb, State Teachers College, 


Roy T. Mattern, Alle- 


State Teachers Col- 


N.A.C.T.T.I. 
Atlantic City Meeting 


The National Association of Commer- 
cial Teacher-Trainin* Institutions held its 
annual meeting in the Claridge Hotel, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey, February 26, with 
representativ es of commercial teacher- 
training departments of many universities 
and teachers colleges in attendance. 

The.one day session was devoted to 
round-table discussions in the morning 
and afternoon, a luncheon meeting at noon 
and a business meeting late in the after- 


noon, 
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The round-table discussions covered the 
following topics: 


Selection of students for commercial teaching. 
Needed changes in commercial teacher training 
curricula, 
Some problems of curriculum revision. 
Placement of graduates. 
Teacher Certificates. 
Follow-up of graduates. 
Planning Bulletins of 


the Association. 


At the luncheon meeting, Dean Ernest 
© Melby, School of Education, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, 
spoke on “The Changing Curriculum.” 
The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: president, Catherine F. 
Nulty, University of Vermont, Burling- 
ton, Vermont; vice president, C. C. Craw- 





CATHERINE F. NULTY 
President N.A.C.T.T.|I. 


Western Maryland College, West- 
Maryland; secretary, Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana; treasurer, Frances B. 
Bowers, Temple University, Philadelphia, 
}’ennsylvania. 

Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin, who was 
president last year, automatically becomes 
a member of the board of directors. Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone of the University of 
Iowa and Dr. A. J. Lawrence of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky remain on the board 
for another year. The two new members 
elected this year for a two-year period 
are R. R. Pickett of Kansas State Teach- 
ers College, Emporia, Kansas, io Edith 
Winchester of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 


ford, 
minster, 


nology. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
e 
oe 
Illinois 
The annual convention of the Illinois 
State Commercial Teachers’ Association 


will be held in conjunction with the IIli- 
nois Vocational Association at the Mor- 
rison Hotel in Chicago on April 15 and 
16. 

Miss R. M. Kiefer, Assistant Secretary 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers will speak on “Vocational Edu- 
cation for the Food and Grocery Retail- 
er’; Dr. E. G. Blackstone, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, will 
outline “The Recent Trends in Commer- 
cial Education”; and V. E. Breidenbaugh, 
principal of Mooseheart High School, 
Mooseheart, Illinois, will discuss “Person- 
ality Development for the Commercial 
Graduate” 


Ohio 

The tenth annual convention of the 
Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
will be held at the Neil House in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on Saturday, April 2, with R. 
J. Hosler, Fostoria High School, pre- 
siding. 

E. N. Dietrich, State Director of Edu- 
cation in Ohio, will address the morning 
session on the topic, “The Work of the 
State Department Within the Commercial 
Field.” At 12:15 P.M. a luncheon will be 
served in the Grand Ball Room, following 
which five departmental meetings will be 
held and planned discussions pertaining to 
curriculum problems will be conducted. 
The departmental discussion topics are: 
“The Objectives of Business Education in 
Small-City and Rural High Schools”, 
‘The Place of Bookkeeping in Everyday 
Lite Today”, “Methods of Teaching 
Shorthand”, “How Can Business Educa- 
tion in the High School Cooperate in 
Carrying Out to Fulfillment the Purposes 
of the George-Deen Act”, and Tie-up 
Between a Proposed Certification Program 
and the New High School Standards.” An 
added feature of the meeting this year will 
be the all-day exhibits and office machine 
displays. 


Oklahoma 


Dr, Paul S. Lomax, editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF Business EpucaTIon and presi- 
dent of the NATIonNAL Counci oF Busit- 


NESS EpucaTION, was the guest speaker at 
the meeting of the Commercial Section 
of the Oklahoma Education Association 
in Oklahoma City on February 11. He 
discussed “Curricular Problems in Busi- 
ness Education.” Mr. Fred Tidwell, Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater, pre- 
sided at the meeting. 
Officers for the 
elected as follows: 
President, Lloyd Lars, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Vice-President, Hal 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Oklahoma. 


coming year were 


Central High School, 
Holt, 


{azel 


City. 


Oklahoma 
: Clinton, 


Evans, 
® 


Indiana Teacher’s Clinic 


The Department of Commerce of In- 
diana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, will sponsor a commercial teach- 


er’s clinic on Saturday, April 9. Shepherd 
Young is head of the department. 

The program has been based largely 
upon questions and problems submitted by 
commercial teachers who are working in 
the classroom. The entire morning ses- 
sion is to be devoted to a discussion of 
problems and questions submitted by those 


present. Many questions and problems 
have been mailed to the program com- 
mittee as the result of a questionnaire 


sent to a number of commercial teachers. 

The morning session will be under the 
direction of George J. Eberhart; and 
Erma Ehrenhardt is chairman of the 
afternoon session. 


Guest speakers include Benjamin R. 
Haynes, University of Tennessee; V. E. 
Breidenbaugh, Mooseheart, Illinois; Allen 


G. Hamilton, Director of Vocational Edu- 
cation in Indiana; 
ford, 
cie, 


R. Bots- 


Mun- 


and Frances 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Indiana. 
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Connecticut Conference 


The business education department of 
the State Teachers’ College, New Britain, 
Connecticut, is sponsoring a conference 
to be held Saturday, March 19, at New 
Britain. Frank H. Ash is head of the 
department. 

Franklin E. Pierce, director of teacher 
preparation for the state of Connecticut, 
will be chairman of the morning session, 
at which the speakers will be Paul S. 
Lomax, Edward J. Rowse, and Charles 
G. Reigner. Mrs. Elizabeth Gregg Mac- 
Gibbon will address the luncheon meeting. 

The afternoon session will consist of 
three sectional meetings : 

1, Bookkeeping and related subjects—Chairman, 
J. C. Moody, principal, Moody Secretarial School, 


New Britain, ( ; 

2. Secretarial subjects—Chairman, J. D. Hous- 
ton, assistant principal, New Haven Commercial 
High School. | . f 

3. Social-business _subjects—Chairman, Newell 
S. Ames, director of the commercial department, 
New Britain Senior High School. Y 

The speakers on the program for the 
sectional meetings are Harold B. Buckley, 


$ 
; 


Nathaniel ‘Altholz, Harry Houston, Ter- 
esa A. Regan, Helen Reynolds, Rufus 


Stickney, Harold F. Clark, M. A. Travers | 


and George F. Howe. 
@ 


Indiana Conference 


The Eighteenth Annual _ Invitational 
Conference of Indiana Business Teach- 
ers, held at Ball State Teachers College 
on February 11 and 12, is reported to have 
been “one of the largest and best” ever 
held. 

The program for the week-end, as out- 
lined in the January issue of this mag- 
azine, was closed by a dinner party for 
out-of-state speakers and officers, given 
by the Business Education teachers of Ball 
State Teachers College. 

The following officers of the conference 
were elected for the coming year: 

President, Wilbur S. Barnhart, Manual 

School, Indianapolis. 

Vice-President, Guy 

School, Evansville. 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
School, Shelbyville. 


Daniels, Bosse High 


Blanche Ashby, 


Burroughs 


SHORT-CUT 





NUOCAPROLONDUNOUUUOSY 
VONORUDVYOURONAONADAUO 
COUNOUDDMOMUUDDODOMUDNOCO 








ations. 
separate 
it would 


| 


KEYBOARD 


ELIMINATES 


NEEDLESS MOTIONS 
| 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard are ciphers written 
automatically. 


| SEVERAL KEYS AT ONE TIME 


a on the Short-Cut Keyboard can two or more keys 
be depressed at one time. 


~ ENTIRE AMOUNTS IN ONE OPERATION 


Only on the Short-Cut Keyboard can an entire amount 
and the motor bar be depressed together, thus completely 
adding or subtracting the amount in one operation. 


Note This Typical Saving 


The 19 amounts on the tape at the left were listed and 
added by the Burroughs short-cut method in 22 oper- 
Had each key and the motor bar been depressed 
—and had there been a cipher key to depress— 
ave required 91 separate operations instead of 


22... thus, Burroughs saves 69 operations on this one 
typical job. The total is obtained in a single operation, 


Teach This Essential of Modern 


ihs 
But rous” 


_— 


Business Training 


Students need a working knowl- 
edge of short-cut figuring, as it 
is the fastest method of adding 
and listing known, as well as the 
easiest to learn. The universal 
use of Burroughs machines 
makes this training a necessary 
qualification for success in the 
business world. A booklet de- 
scribing the short-cut method 
is offered free to instructors. 
Write for it today! 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
6605 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


High | 


High | 
‘burg; treasurer, S. Carroll Miller, Wil- 
| liam Penn High School, Harrisburg. 


Pennsylvania Conference 


At a recent meeting of the Executive 
| Council of the Pennsylvania Business 
| Educators’ Association, it was decided to 
hold the Second Annual Commercial Con- 
ference in the John Piersol MecCaskey 
High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania, on 
May 20 and 21. Francis J. Hathy was 
appointed general chairman of the con- 
ference. Other chairmen are: program, 
Paul Swank; advertising, S. Gordon 
Rudy; contest, A. Park Orth; registra- 
tion, S. Carroll Miller. 

Typewriting and Shorthand Contests 
will be held on Saturday morning, \ay 
21. Commercial teachers interested in en- 
tering pupils should send requests to 2152 
N. Sixth Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Officers of the association elected a: the 
last meeting are: president, Clarence G. 
Enterline, Senior High School, Reading; 
vice president, Paul Swank, High School, 
Trevorton; secretary, Elizabeth H. Gint- 
zer, John Harris High School, Harris- 





6 
California Conference 


The University of Southern California 
Conference on Business Education, to be 
held during the first term of the summer 
session, will have for its theme: “Muod- 
ernizing Teaching Procedures in Business 
Education.” Well-known leaders in the 
field of business education will participate. 

It has been announced that Dr. Jessie 
Graham, Assistant Supervisor of Com- 
mercial Education, Los Angeles, has ac- 
cepted an appointment to the summer 
school faculty at University of Southern 
California. 


Most Useful 
Book 


for the 
CLASSROOM * 
and LIBRARY 


INDISPENSABLE to English teachers and 
students outstanding authority on 
spelling, pronunciation, meaning and use of 


for its 


words. 
INVALUABLE in geography, history, civics, 


all the 


work of 


sociology—in social sciences—as an 


encyclopedic reference on any sub- 


ject; 600,000 entries. 
ECONOMICAL, in that its tremendous 
scope lessens the need for supplementary spe 
cialized reference books; it reduces your ref- 
erence book investment. 


new 
20 


The 


today’s 


UP TO DATE: dictionary 
enough to satisfy 
years newer than any comparable dictionary, 


122,000 more entries than any 


only 
needs; it is 


and contains 
other. 


Write for additional information to G. & C. 
MERRIAM COMPANY, Springfield, Massa- 


chusetts. 








WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY second Edition 
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siness 
ed to 
Con- 
“—- § &. +. A CONVENTION 
a, On e . ° e 
Was 
con- 
ram, 
don BELLEVUE-STRATFORD HOTEL 
Stra- e 
April 13, 14, 15 and 16 
tests 
May 
-n~ . ai 
0153 The educational exhibit of textbooks, modern office appliances 
si and school supplies will be an important feature of the Philadelphia 
the convention. Here the commercial teacher can get first hand knowl- 
G edge of modern instructional materials, equipment and supplies, all 
ing: assembled at one point. It is an educational service of great value. 
ool, 
nt- 
ris- . . 
Vil. Plan your time at the E.C.T.A. Convention 
for a thorough inspection of the Exhibit 
THE EXHIBITORS 
Ma ‘ . . rn: 
he Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation Gillott Pens Pitman Publishing Corporation 
€ American Assoc. of Commercial Colleges Ginn and Company Prentice-Hall, Inc. 
ler American Book Company Gregg Publishing Company Remington Rand Inc. 
i. J. F. Apple Company __ : Gregg Writer The Reynolds Manufacturing Co 
6 Burroughs Adding Machine Company D. C. Heath and Company Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 
Tapes Business Education World Hy-Speed Longhand Publishing Co. H. M. Rowe Company 
ne A. B. Dick Company Journal of Business Education South-Western Publishing Co 
te. Dictaphone Sales Corporation Lyons and Carnahan Standard Mailing Machines Co 
se Ditto, Incorporated McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Stenotype Company _ . 
. Dixon Crucible Co. Marchant Calculating Machine (Co. Underwood Elliott, Fisher Company 
n- Thomas A. Edison, Inc. (Ediphone) G. & C. Merriam Company University Publishing Company 
-. Aeeae : . : T ah , . . Walton Publishing Company 
Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. The Macmillan Company John C. Winston Company 
er Felt & Tarrant Mig. Co. (Comptometer) Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. Woodstock Typewriter Company 
n Funk & Wagnalls Company A. N. Palmer Company Zaner-Bloser Company 











Make a Important Books 
Ready in the Spring 





Bee-line . 
TO TYPING SKILL || GOODMAN AND MooRE 


Economics in Everyday Life 


HERE is no real “short- ' ey . 
cut” to learning typewrit- Emphasizing the consumer and his prob- 
ing or any other skill, but 





lems and presenting economic principles 


there is always a most efficient simply. Every pedagogical and _ pictorial 
way to reach the mae device is used to make economics interest- 
Stuart Typin rovides such a : 

yeens P ing and real to high-school students. 


method. Unnecessary steps are 
eliminated and the learner is 
directed toward his goal quickly MAYNARD DAM ERON AND SIEGLER 
and efficiently. : 
7 5 rr . . . . 
STUART teachers all over the country Retail Marketing and Merchandising 


find their students doing more 
A clear and attractive presentation with 


TYPING and better work in less time 

with the Stuart method. abundant illustrations to meet the grow- 
: yoren ing demand for a high-school course in 

KEYBOARD MASTERY OF THE VOCABU- this field 

LARY OF BUSINESS BY THE HIGH ” ™ 
FREQUENCY WORD PATTERN METHOD Be sure to visit our Exhibit at the E.C.T.A, Convention 
* D.C. Heath & Company ||GINN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco Dallas London Boston New York Chicago London Atlanta 


S Exhibit at E.C.T.A. Ce enti ° 
wailaien sag Syertied Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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\ Sem «YES... 


the Court Reporter IS about the 
hardest user of typewriters! 


He works long hours, at blazing speed 
... buys his own machines . . . pays for 
his own repairs... gets paid solely for 
what he produces. 


Naturally he wants a machine that gives 
maximum speed, longest life, lowest re- 
pairs ...and requires least energy to 
operate day after day. 


So we surveyed Court Reporters 
and their typewriter preferences... 
and totaling every city in the U.S. of 100,000 
population or more, here’s what we found: 


* THAT THERE ARE MOREL C SMITHS 
USED BY COURT REPORTERS THAN 
ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED! 

* THAT THERE ARE ALMOST 3 TIMES 
AS MANY L C SMITHS USED BY COURT 
REPORTERS AS ANY OTHER SINGLE 
MAKE. 


Isn’t this amazing preference for the 
I, C Smith the most competent testi- 
mony on typewriter speed and perform- 
ance you ever heard of? And isn’ 
LC Smith the kind of typewriter you 
want in your school? 


LC SMITH 


LCSMITH & CORONA 
TYPEWRITERS INC@® 
Desk 3, 173 Almond Street 
Syracuse New York 
Branches in 42 Principal 
Cities. 
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athfinder COURSES IN 
LOOSELEAF ACCOUNTING 


Social Security Accounting 


Conforms to 1938 governmental regulations 
and business practice. Covers ALL the legal 
and accounting requirements with respect to 
taxes, benefits payable, merit ratings, and 
personnel control. Includes not only a concise 
analysis of legal phases, but also every record 
affected by pay rolls... from the original 
application for employment to the final 
federal and state reports. 


Executive Accounting 


Completely modern instruction in the princi- 
ples of bookkeeping and accounting. Students 
learn the same methods, use identical loose- 
leaf forms that are found in leading business 
offices throughout the United States. 


The pathfinder Way .. LEARN BY DOING! 


Charles RK. Hadley Gompany 
pathfinders 


330 N. Los Angeles Street, Los Angeles, California 


San Francisco 


New York ~ Chicago ~. Atlanta ~- Seattle . 


Globe“Wernicke 
ANGULAR CELLULOID TAB GUIDES 


LOOK AT 
THE GUIDE 
NOT 
FOR IT 


Tabs look you straight in the eye—easy to read, 
easy to find. There is no stooping or pushing con- 
tents of drawers about in order to read labels. They 
save work, prevent filing fatigue, reduce wear and 
tear on guides and folders—speed up filing and 
finding. 

Inserts are removable, making possible unlimited 
expansion. Tabs are available in yellow, blue, red, 
green, orange and clear uncolored celluloid. 

Ask the Globe-Wernicke dealer in your community 
to show you Globe-Wernicke Angular Celluloid 
Tab Guides. 








Globe Wernicke 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Mr. Wine Advanced 


N. B. Wine, a commercial teacher in 
the Dayton, Ohio, schools for fourteen 
years, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in that city. 

After graduating from high school, 
Mr. Wine received his commercial train- 
ing from the Miami-Jacobs Business 
‘ollege in Dayton. This training pre- 
pared him for a position as assistant 
teacher of commercial subjects at Man- 
chester College, North Manchester, In- 
diana, where he received his A. B. de- 
gree in 1923. In 1931 he received his 
Master’s degree from Wittenberg Col- 
leve, Springfield, Ohio. 

n September, 1923, Mr. Wine began 
texching business subjects at Roosevelt 


High School in Dayton. After five 
years, he was transferred, in 1928, to 
Emerson Junior High School as as- 


sistant principal. He remained there for 
four years and then went to Kiser 
High School as assistant principal and 
teacher of bookkeeping, law, and eco- 
nomics. In January, 1936, he was made 
principal of Wilbur Wright Junior High 
School, where he remained until his re- 
cent appointment. 


Ferry NEA Department 
Representative in Washington 


Lola Maclean, president of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education of the NEA, 
has announced the appointment of 
Thomas F. Ferry as special representa- 
tive of the Department in Washington, 
with the title of Director of the District 
of Columbia. 

In announcing the appointment of Mr. 
Ferry, Miss Maclean stated that: 

“As special representative, he will contact the 
officials of the National Education Association, the 
Federal Office of Education and government of- 
ficials. As Director he will extend invitations to 
teachers in the District to become actively iden- 
tified with the Department's program of promot- 
ing nationé al business education. 

“The orticers of the Department believe the 
District of Columbia, with its many leading 
schools and colleges, should be a leader in the 
Department's activities. In addition to that, 

Vashington 1s NEA headquarters. 

“Both the NEA and its Department of Business 
Education are ahead this year in membership. 
The mid-year membership of the NEA shows sn 


increase of 12,425 over any preceding com- 
parable period. ‘The membership of the Depart- 
ment of Business Education will soon be £000. 


It is the largest association of business teachers 
in the world. The membership last year was 
former year. The mid-year 
ahead of that of iast 


1500 ahead of any 
membership this year is 
vear, 
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Horton to Clark School 


After teaching in New York and New 


Jersey for the past seven years, Harry 
D. Horton has accepted a position as 
Head of the Junior College Course in 
3usiness Administration at the Clark 
School in Hanover, New Hampshire. 
Mr. Horton attended Rhode Island 
College of Education, Brown Univer- 
sity, Boston University, and is now 














completing work for his M.A. degree at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

His first teaching og ana Was in 
Stoneham, Massachusetts, following 
which he taught in Cliffs ‘de Park, New 
Jersey, and in New Rochelle, New 
York. Before accepting his present po- 
sition he was head of the commercial 
department at New York Military Acad- 
emy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York. 





Charles R. Powell 


Charles R. Powell, 
Powell School of Business, Scranton, 
Pennsylvania, and head of that school 
for twenty years, died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 16 at the age of seventy-seven. 

Mr. Powell graduated from Blooms- 
burg State Normal School in 1883. Fol- 
lowing three years of teaching in the 
public schools of Forty-Fort, Pennsyl- 
vania, he worked for business concerns 


founder of the 





in Johnstown and Scranton until 1901, 
when he started to teach in the high 
schools of Scranton. In 1918, he and B. 
O. Baldwin established a_ business 
school but Mr. Baldwin withdrew from 
the undertaking in a short time. Mr 
Powell was then joined by his son, C. 
Elwood Powell, with whom he has suc- 
cessfully conducted the school since. 











Gregor Heads Exhibitors 


Frank Gregor, Jr., Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Manager of Ditto, In- 
corporated, Chicago, was last week elect- 
ed to the presidency of the Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education As- 
sociation, at the NEA meeting in Atlantic 
City. 

The exhibitors organization is com- 
posed of representatives from every 
major school equipment and supply manu- 
facturer. It was formed fifteen years 
ago, when the manufacturers found their 
merchandising and display problems to be 


closely parallel. Among its many activ- 
ities is the selection, each year, of an out- 
standing school administrator to receive 


the American Education Award, at the 











annual meeting of the American Associa 
tion of School Administrators. 

Mr. Gregor is well known in the educa- 
tional field as the originator of work- 
books printed in duplicating ink, to be re- 
produced by the hectograpb process, and 
as the sponsor of a number of teaching 
aids. 

e 


Mr. Burmahin Speaks on 
Journalism Accounting 


E. F. Burmahln, director of the 
partment of business education of E. ¢ 
Glass Senior High School, Lynchburg. 
Virginia, spoke on “Journalism Ac 
counting for Modern Weekly School 
and College Newspapers” during the re- 
cent convention of the Columbia Scho- 
lastic Press Association, at Columbia 
University. He is recognized as an au- 
thority on journalism accounting 

Mr. BurmahlIn will conduct a motor 
tour de luxe through six European 
countries during the coming summer. 


de - 


Davis Accepts New Position 


William Tilford Davis, a former com- 
mercial teacher at Crispus Attucks High 
School, Indianapolis, Indiana, has been 
appointed a teacher of Accounting and 
Economics at Cardozo Business High 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Davis was awarded his A. B. de- 
gree by Ohio University in 1925 and has 
studied since then at U niversity of Kan- 
sas, Columbia University, and Univer- 
sity of Chicago. He was awarded’ his 
Master’s degree in Economics and Busi- 
ness Administration by Butler Univer- 
sity, Indianapolis. 
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CONSUMER 


and 
VOCATIONAL 
Business Training 


List Price 
Foundational 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING FOR 
ECONOMIC LIVING—Nichols .... $1.72 


A FIRST COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING 
—Atticks 1.60 


CONSUMER GOODS—Reich & Siegler 1.96 


MATHEMATICS AT WORK — Van sits 


THE WORKING WORLD—Whitbeck, 
Durand & Whitaker 2.20 


MY TYPEWRITER AND I—Merrick, 
Bown & Dvorak 2.20 


A FIRST COURSE IN EXPERT TYPE- 
WRITING—Eldridge, Craig, G Fritz 1.40 


Advanced 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND BUSINESS, Elementary Course 
—Bowman and Percy 


FUNDAMENTALS OF BOOKKEEPING 
AND BUSINESS, Advanced Course 


—Bowman and Percy 


BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE— 
Thompson, Rogers, and Travers ... 


SELLING TO THE CONSUMER—Reich 
(Nearly ready) 

BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND 
PRACTICE—Cornell and MacDonald 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, Enlarged 
Course—Van Tuy! 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC, _ Brief 
Course—Van Tuyl 


NEW EXPERT TYPEWRITING 
Eldridge, Craig, & Fritz 


NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH—Hotchkiss 
&D 


THE TRAINING OF A SECRETARY— 
Thompson, Keenly, & Wikdall .... 
We Invite You 


to examine these textbooks with their accom- 
panying aids—Workbooks, Handbooks, Tests, 
etc.—and also our other current commercial 
publications at the E. C. T. A. Convention. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Now— 


Economics That Squares 


With Everyday Experience 


Economics actually “takes hold” in the 
student’s everyday life when he studies 


Harold S. Sloan’s 


TODAY’S 
ECONOMICS 


For this text opens the student’s eyes to the 
economic meaning in the world about him. It 
teaches him to draw upon his own experiences 
and observations for the material upon which 
economic principles are based. And through 
practical problems, it challenges him to think 
and to discover for himself the basic truths of 
economics. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














When Accountants and Teachers 
Recommend 


CONSTRUCTIVE 
ACCOUNTING 


By Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


Here is What They Say 


“I have never before found so much practical 
information condensed in so small a space.” 

“It is presented in a most interesting and con- 
vincing manner , . . the statements are supported 
by underlying reason or logic.” 

z ‘ é is ess ut 
I say without question or qualification, that it is 
not equalled or surpassed.” 


This practical, complete <ext will simplify your teach- 
ing problems and considerably enhance the value of 
your business courses. 


SEND FOR IT TODAY 


We will gladly send a copy of this modern, compre- 
hensive text for ninety days examination without obligation. 





NOTE—We invite all teachers attending the Philadel- 
phia Convention of the E.C.T.A, to visit our Booth and 
examine the complete exhibit of Walton publications. 


332-414 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


WALTON PUBLISHING 
COMPANY 
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New National Council Member 


The NATIONAL CouNCIL OF BUSINESS 
EpucATION has announced that Gamma 
Rho Tau is the thirty-seventh group to 
pecome affliated with the CounciL. J. A. 
Moore, Downey, California, is president 
of Gamma Rho Tau, and George R. Til- 
ford, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, is secretary. 

The JoURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION 
is the official magazine for the COUNCIL. 


° 


Miss Hills Appointed Director 


Clarissa Hills, who has been acting 
as head’ of the department of the senior 
high schools and has served unofficially 
as supervisor of business subjects in 
the three junior high chools of Johns- 
town, ’ennsylvania, has been appointed 
director of commercial education of the 
public schools of that city. 

Miss Hills is continuing to teach a 
few classes, but is spending part of her 
time in her contacts with employers and 
with teachers. She has thirty-two teach- 
ers under her supervision. 

Miss Hills has been active in profes- 
sional organizations. She served one 
term as president of the Tri-State 
Commercial Teachers Association—the 
only woman who has headed that or- 
ganization. Recently, she was elected 
president of the Johnstown branch of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation. 


° 


Robinson Assumes Presidency 
of Ditto, Inc. 


T. W. Robinson, chairman of the 
board of Ditto, Incorporated, and chief 
executive officer, has assumed the presi- 
dential duties of the company in addi- 
tion to his regular responsibilities. 

Mr. Robinson became actively identi- 
fed with Ditto, Incorporated, in 1932 


when he retired from the iron and steel 
industry with which he had been promi- 
nently associated for many years. He is 
well known and active in many financial 





and industrial organizations and promi- 
nent in Chicago and national affairs. Mr. 
Robinson plans to give to Ditto the 
major portion of his time and activity. 
His many friends in the business school 
field will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Robinson has assumed additional duties 
in this well-known equipment company. 
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Rygiel Joins Bloomsburg Staff 


Walter S. Rygiel, a teacher for the 
past twelve and one-half years at the 
Wyoming Memorial High School, W yo- 
ming, Pennsylvania, has been named ; 
member of the faculty of the owneli 
ment of Business Education, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1932, and again in 1936, Mr. 
Rygiel trained students who won the 
commercial contest held at State Teach- 





for the stu- 


Bloomsburg, 
high schools of 


ers College, 
dents of the public 
Pennsylvania. 

After graduation from Temple Uni- 
versity with the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Education, Mr. Rygiel re- 
ceived his Master’s Degree in 1936. He 
also holds a high school principal’s cer- 
tificate issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction of Pennsylvania. 

° 


Miller With Remington Rand Inc. 


According to a recent announcement, 
Joseph Miller, Jr., for fifteen years secre- 
tary of the Board of Education of New 
York City, has accepted a position in the 
general school department of Remington 
Rand, Inc. 

Mr. Miller has been president of The 
National Association of Public School 
Business Officials for two successive 
terms and its vice president for three con- 
secutive years prior thereto. His broad 
experience and knowledge of public school 





business procedure and his genial person- 
ality have gained for him a _ host of 
friends among .— school business ad- 
ministrators. Mr. Miller’s friends will be 


pleased to learn that his new responsi- 
bility will enable him to continue his in- 
terest in school affairs and his pleasant 
contacts with them, 


Supervisor of Distributive Occu- 
pational Subjects for N. Y. State 


The New York State Education De- 
partment announces the appointment of 
Hurford H. Davison as Supervisor of 
Distributive Occupational Subjects. 

Until he resigned last week to accept 
this new position, Mr. Davison had been 
with Hahne & Company Department 
Store in Newark, New Jersey, where he 
had served as personnel director in 
charge of employment, floor superintend- 
ents, selling services, and general person- 
nel relationships throughout the store. In 
addition to three years’ banking experi- 
ence, Mr. Davison has had the benefit of 
ten years’ varied experience in the de- 
partment store field, where he served as 
salesman, section manager, floor superin- 
tendent, employment manager, assistant 
merchandise manager, and merchandise 
manager in the Lord and Taylor Depart- 
ment Store of New York City, and Man- 
del Brothers, Chicago, Illinois. 

Mr. Davison completed his undergradu- 
ate work at the University of Chicago 
where he majored in Economics. He se- 
cured his Master’s degree at the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion where he majored in Marketing. Mr. 
Davison has also studied at the Graduate 
School of Education at the University of 
Chicago. 

Mr. Davison has been assigned to the 
recently organized Bureau of Business 
Education and will have charge of the 
promotion, organization and supervision 
of classes in the Distributive Occupations 
under the George-Deen Act. 


Worthington to 
Victor Adding Machine Co. 


Harry T. Worthington, for the past 
five years president of Ditto, Incorpo- 
rated, was recently appointed general 
manager of the Victor Adding Machine 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

Coincident with his appointment, 
Walk and Talk, house organ of the Vic- 
tor organization, gave Mr. Worthington 
a complimentary introduction to mem- 
bers of the Victor staff. Over the sig- 














nature of A. C. Buehler, president of 
the company, Mr. Worthington was 
given a hearty welcome into the or- 
ganization. 

As head of the Ditto organization 
Mr. Worthington became widely known 
by business educators, all of whom will 
be interested to learn of this change. 
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POINTS ;., 
SHORTHAND 
BOOKKEEPING 


* EVERY BUSINESS NEED 








Commercial Teachers and 
Students alike call this 


the Common Sense 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


14 point styles—for shorthand, 


bookkeeping, manifold work and 
for any type or preference in 
handwriting. That is what makes 
this Esterbrook Re-New- Point 
Fountain Pen the favorite for 
educational and business use 
everywhere. 
Esterbrook’s 78 years of leader- 
ship in making the world’s finest 
pen points is your guarantee of 
matchless writing performance. 
Try this common sense pen. Com- 
plete point assortments at lead- 
ing stationers and departments. 
COMPLETE FOUNTAIN PEN 
(Black or Colors) $700 
and up 
Re-New-Points—any style for 


any Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
—complete with feed . . . 25¢ 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN MFG. CO, 


50 Cooper Street rown Bros., Ltd. 
Camden, N.J. Toronto, Canada 


bstertruvk 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


World's Greatest Pen Makers since 1858 
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Accounting Principles and Procedures—Muni- 
cipal Accounting, by Charles H. Langer, Chi- 
cago: Walton Publishing Company. Lectures 
1-5, Practical Accounting Problems 1-5. $3.50. 


An Elementary Study of Business, by Grace S. 
Egan, Emanuel M. Edelson, and Benjamin Veit; 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 464 p. $1.40. 


An Introduction to Business, by Cleon O. Sway- 
zee and Clifford M. Hicks, New York: Farrar 
& Rinehart, Inc., 691 p. $3.75. 


Everyday Use, by A. Lincoln 
Philadelphia: The 
612 p. $1.60. 


Business Law for 
Lavine and Morris Mandel, 
John C. Winston Company, 


Chisholm’s Handbook of Commercial Geography 
(Thirteenth Edition), by L. Dudley Stamp, Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green and Company, 884 p. 
$8.00. 


Commercial Law, by P. B. S. Peters and Dwight 
A. Pomeroy, Cincinnati: South-Western Publish- 
ing Company, 550 p. $1.52. 


Cost Accounting, by John J. W. Neuner, Chicago: 
Business Publications, Inc., 710 p. $4.00. 


Everyday Economics, by Cornelius C. Janzen and 
Orlando W. Stephenson, New York: Silver Bur- 
dett Company, 512 p. $1.68. 


Introduction to Auditing, by Andrew Nelson, New 
Longmans, Green and Company, 261 p. 


Investment Principles and Analysis, by Shaw 
Livermore, Chicago: Business Publications, Inc., 
599 p. $3.75. 


Labor’s Road to Ple nty, by Allen W. 
Boston: L. C. Page & Company, 2.50. 


Rucker, 


Landmarks of Economic 
Ferguson, New York: 
Company, 295 p. $1.00. 


Thought, by John M. 
Longmans, Green and 


Mathematics, by Justin H. 
Moore and Julio A. Mira, New York: Long- 


mans, Green and Company, 283 p. $1.00. 


Practical Summary of Negotiable Instruments, by 


Thomas F. Green, New York: Longmans, 


Green and Company, 212 p. $1.00. 


ee 


Ruled Forms for Principles of Ac; an by 
Alva L. Prickett and R. M. Mikesell, 
York: The Macmillan Company, $2.00, 


Salesmanship and Buymanship, _ by Elizabeth 
Casey and Ralph Leslie Johns, B Itimore: The 
H. M. Rowe Company, 500 p. $1.23, 


| Salesmanship for Colleges, by Elizabeth Casey and 
H. M, 


Ralph Leslie Johns, Baltimore: The 
Rowe Company, 435 p. $1.50. 


“Selling’’ Commercial Education, by R. Wal. 
ters, Cincinnati: South-Western M atiist 2 
Company, Monograph 34. 15 p. No charge for 
single copy. 


Tests for Word Studies (R. G. Walters), by 
Ida B. Nance, Cincinnati: South-Western Pyb. 
lishing Company. Proficiency Tet, Achieve. 
ment Tests 1-6, and Final Examination, 12¢ 
per complete set. Proficiency Tests—20 for 
28c. 

The Law of Contracts and Sales, by Jay Finley 
Christ, New York: Longmans, Green and 
Company, 232p. $1.00. 





The Red, White and Blue in Shorthand 


The Red 
STAUTZENBERGER 
SHORTHAND 
The very, very easy kind 
5 Lessons—40 Principles—30 Pages ....50¢ 
Ready for 60 word Dictation in 
5 weeks Day School—i0 weeks Night School 
Can be learned by Correspondence 
Write for Descriptive Folder 

White 

LITE LINE SHORTHAND 
10 Lessons—i04 Principles—70 paves. .$1.00 
60 word-—-10 weeks Days—20 Weeks Night 


The Blue 


PITMAN SHORTHAND in 12 LESSONS 
60 word—i2 sae aed weeks Night 


Start all beginners in the RED 
Finish all others with the WHITE AND BLUE 


30% Discount to teachers and schools 


W. H. Stautzenberger Publishing Co. 


317 Huron Street Toledo, Ohie 











A Summary of the 
Literature in 
This Important Field 











470 p. 


with this new educational medium. . . 


technical details. 
LOG always up to date. 


1938. 


950 University Ave. 





MOTION PICTURES 
IN EDUCATION 


by Edgar Dale, Fannie W. Dunn, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and Etta Schneider 


The growth of interest in the possibilities of using educational motion pictures has 
led to a realization of the need for an organized, selected bibliography which will 
nelp research workers, teachers, and administrators to evaluate what has been done, 
to consider what ought to be done, and to proceed to plan what might be done 
. The digests here included are an attempt 
to provide one answer to this difficult problem. 

MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION is published under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education of the American Council on Education. 


EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG 


THE EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG is an aid to the selection of the latest and 
best films for use with all courses of study. 
from all sources by subjects and describes, evaluates and grades them. 
formation is given concerning producers, 
Quarterly supplements keep the EDUCATIONAL FILM CATA- 
The subscription price of $4 includes foundation vol- 
ume 1936; bound annual volume for 1937 and supplement service through 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


Cloth Postpaid $2.50 


It lists currently obtainable films 
Full in- 


distributors, terms and all necessary 


New York City 
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THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION, by 
Claude C. Crawford, Louis P. Thorpe 
and Fay Adams, Los Angeles, California: 
Southern California School Book Deposi- 
tory, 539 p. $2.50. 

Here is a distinctive book written by 
three professors of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of Southern Califor- 
nia. It is intended as a basis for orien- 
tation courses for both elementary and 
secondary school teachers. 

The text contains 207 actual problems 
which :ace school teachers, administra- 
tors, and supervisors. There are four- 
teen chapters with a short page intro- 
ducing each chapter. Each of these pages 
serves aS an introduction to the problems 
discussed in each chapter. Every problem 
is presented in the form of a question, or 
questions, and these are followed first 
by selected issues concerned with each 
problem , and secondly by suggested ac- 
tivities for individual or class use. This 
treatment: (1) problem presented, (2) 
issues raised, and (3) activities recom- 
mended, is strictly followed throughout 
the book. There are suggestions for 
panel discussions, debates, socialized 
activities, and reports. Many references 
are listed on each page referring to the 
issues and activities given on that page. 
Twenty-nine of the outstanding books 
dealing with the broader aspects of edu- 
cation are included in the “Reserve 
Shelf” at the back of the volume. 

The Problems of Education is certainly 
unique in its approach and treatment. It 
contains “a world of functional educa- 
tion,” such a vast amount of doing that 
this reviewer predicts students in teach- 
er- training classes will be most en- 
thusiastic in studying materials that are 
practical, have life, are meaningful, and 
yet must receive their share of reflec- 
tive thinking in order to secure satisfac- 
torv solutions. 

The Problems of Education is recom- 
mended to experienced teachers as a book 
that can be of much value. It is formu- 
lated so as to serve as a “laboratory” 
for silent _ diagnosis to be followed by 
“activities” based upon this reflective re- 
trospection— Benjamin R. Haynes, Pro- 
fessor of Business Education, The Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

° 


BUSINESS LAW AND PROCEDURE, by 
Thompson, Rogers and Travers, New 
ay American Book Company, 612 p. 


While it is true that much of our 
educational theory is abstract and im- 
Practical, textbook writers have too of- 
ten failed to make use of even obviously 
sound principles of tested classroom 
value. Business Law and Procedure a‘- 
mirably attempts to avoid such omis- 
sions. The book is divided into over 
sixty units, each of which includes 1 
glossary, a collection of “Fundamen‘a! 
Principles” and a summary outline. The 
text itself is developed Socratically by 
converting paragraph headings into 
dark spots are well 


questions. The 
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lighted by numerous examples, appar- 
ently taken from actual cases. Thus is 
added the clarification of the case 
method without its burdens. 

Ample question material is provided 


for each unit by “Text Questions,” 
“General Questions” and “Cases for De- 
cision.” No attempt has been made, 


however, to provide for individual dif- 
ferences by classifying the questions ac- 
cording to difficulty. 

As indicated by the title of the book, 
the authors intended simultaneously to 
develop corresponding business pro- 
cedures. It is regrettable that this was 
only done to a slight extent. Since the 
book is already too large for the usual 
secondary school course, appropriate 
business practices might have been “‘in- 
corporated by reference,” thus permit- 
ting optional development and possibly 
a unified business course on a unit basis. 

Any attempt to cover the tremendous 
field of business law must of necessity 
contain inaccuracies. The few errors 
which may be found are due mainly 
either over-simplification (‘An injured 
person can hold an employer liable if 
his injury resulted from the negligence 
or tort of his employee’’), or to statutory 
change (seal as evidence of considera- 
tion p. 103) (need for consideration in 
an extension agreement p. 111). Such 
errors might have been avoided by con- 
fining the text to the law of one state. 
If this be not desired, why not provide 
an annual pocket-part supplement, cov- 
ering a particular state, and noting 
changes, statutory and otherwise? 

On the whole, the book shows the 
value of the correlation of evident ex- 
perience in classroom problems (par- 
ticularly those due to the lag in intelli- 
gence and vocabulary of the average 
commercial student) with an under- 
standing of current business practices. 
Obviously practicable and teachable, its 
success should point the way to the 
great improvements that can still be 
made in this direction—A/llen Landowne, 
Department of Law, College of the City 
of New York. 

e 


ADVENTURES IN BUYMANSHIP, by 
Kenneth B. Haas, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky: Bowling Green Business Univer- 
sity Bookstore, 92 p. Paper cover, $2.00. 


Doctor Haas is one of the leaders in 
the movement for a strong program of 
consumer education in the public schools. 
He is particularly concerned with the busi- 
ness aspects of consumer education. For 
a number of years he has been publishing 
syllabi plans and programs for consumer 
training in the public schools. 

In this booklet he offers the teacher a 
rich body of teaching materials. These 
“adventures” should be useful to every 
teacher interested in consumer education, 
for they strongly challenge the exacting 
procedures for buying. 

In the exacting transitional stage of 
consumer education, challenging docu- 
ments of this type are most welcome. 











ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND PRO- 
CEDURE—MUNICIPAL ACCOUNTING, 
by Charles H. Langer, Chicago: Walton 
Publishing Company. Lectures 1 to 5, 
Problems 1 to 5. $3.50. 

The detail involved in the accounting 
and auditing of municipal moneys has 
been organized by the author into five 
lectures in this presentation. 

The financial organization and the 
budgetary procedure of a city govern- 
ment are treated comprehensively in the 
first lecture. The other lectures deal 
with accounting of municipal funds— 
general and special revenue funds; bond 
and general assessment funds; sinking, 
trust, agency, and public service funds; 
and the accounting procedures for the 
handling of the general bonded debt and 
of general fixed properties. An outline 
for the avdit procedure in municipal ac- 
counting is also a part of this excellent 
treatment. 

A very inclusive section on municipal 
accounting terminology is also made 
available to the student in the appendix 
of this text, together with five practical 
accounting problems. Each of these 
problems is subdivided into convenient 
units for practice in the application of 
the basic theory. 

The textbook is a valuable addition to 
the well-known series of accounting text 
materials published by this author. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS, by C. 
O. Swayzee and C. M. Hicks, New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 691 p. $3.75. 


A survey book concerned with busi- 
ness for the first year of college which 
is suited for orientation papers for col- 
legiate schools of business or as a gen- 
eral survey course in liberal arts col- 
leges or junior colleges. 

Special attention has been placed up- 
on an understanding of broad business 
relationships with financial solutions re- 
legated to secondary importance. The 
book contains superb illustrative mate- 
rial and gives excellent reference to per- 
manent and current bibliography. Excel- 
lent suggestions are given for the use 
of motion pictures. 


WHAT ABOUT JOBS?, Compiled by Theo- 
-dore Barrett, Pasadena, California: Edu- 
cational Research Association, 255 p. 
$2.00, fabrikoid binding. 


Much the same criticism and commenda- 
tion can be made for this book as for 
What About Dollars? This book is also 
paper covered. The problem material is 
somewhat better organized. While the ma- 
terial is necessarily less factual than that 
in IVhat About Dollars ?, it also will serve 
the classroom teachers of business sub- 
jects as a fine reference book. Some type 
of guidance should be a phase of every 
husiness subject. Here are the general 
underlying facts and problems of job get- 
ting. 















McGRAW-HILL BOOKS: 


Smith’s 





ECONOMICS 


Revised Edition 
$1.68 


Today’s economic problems brought to 
high school pupils in a way the pupils 
can understand. This book mects to- | 
day’s requirements for an economics | 
text, giving a complete and authentic 
picture of conditions as they exist at 
the present time. Class-tested problems, 
topics for debate, new pictures and 
charts have been added to the 1938 
edition. 


The secretarial student’s 
one-volume library .. . 


Hutchinson’‘s 


STANDARD HANDBOOK 
FOR SECRETARIES 


Textbook Edition, Available 
to Schools and Colleges only 


$2.80 


Provides students and secretaries with 
the handbook of facts, procedures and | 
methods that will give them sound | 
training in secretarial technique. In 
addition to grammar, punctuation, etc., 
the book gives a wealth of useful data | 
relating to diplomacy, efficiency, office | 
procedure, legal matters, communica- | 
tion services, and tables and lists of 
many kinds. 


Chaffee’s 


HOW TO FILE BUSINESS 
PAPERS AND RECORDS 


$2.00 


A concise, practical treatment of office 
filing, giving the information needed by 
the office manager who wishes to select 
the filing system best suited to his pur- 
poses, and by the young girl in busi- 
ness who wishes to become expert in 
this branch of office practice. Explains 
methods of filing and indexing. De- 
scribes all systems of filing, from the 
simplest to those requiring special 
equipment, and how to operate them. 








Visit the McGraw-Hill Booth at the E.C.T.A. | 
Meeting in Philadelphia 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York, N. Y. 
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| THE BUSINESS LETTER 


| presentation 


| man, the secretary, 


ded IBook: 


k /ShelE 


by Eugene H. Hughes 
School of Commerce, New York University 


New York, N. Y. 


IN MODERN 
FORM, by William H. Butterfield, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 246 p., 
$2.00. 


At last—here is a textbook, an au- 
thoritative reference and a_ practical 
dealing exclusively with 
the structural phases of business letter 
writing and with a minimum of refer- 
ence to English composition. Author 
Butterfield, a professor of Business 
Communication, University of Okla- 


| homa, has written a long needed volume 


emphasizing this phase of business writ- 
ing 

The book discusses every part of the 
letter from the mechanical structure in 
general, make-up, arrangement, style, 
evolution of the written form down to 
the location of the signature. The mate- 
rials are designed to help the business- 


mercial correspondence and the private 
individual. The author has purposely 
omitted a grammatical treatment, 
analysis of this book will reveal 
logic. 


his 


| FOUR HUNDRED MILLION CUSTOMERS, 


by Carl Crow, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, $3.00. 


Frequently, writings about foreign 


| countries are limited in their appeal. | 
However, this title should have a defi- | 


nite attraction for every class from the 
casual reader to the most severe critic. 
It is a straightforward account of the 
experiences of an American business- 
man (an advertising agent) who has 
lived more than a score of years in 
China. The author reveals the absurdi- 
ties of human nature in China and com- 
pares the oldest philosophy of the 
world, Chinese, with the modern prac- 
tical business practices of America in a 
most interesting fashion. The book is 
fascinating, informative and one of the 
most enjoyable readings released in re- 
cent months. It has a significant appeal 
to business students because of its com- 
mercial background. 


TAKE A LETTER PLEASE, by John B. Op- 
dycke, New York: Funk & Wagnalls 
Company, $2.75. 


What an interesting title! Students 
and instructors in secretarial depart- 
ments will find in this volume a well 
planned, up-to-the-minute presentation 


| of methods that produce effectiveness 


and individuality in letters. Mr. Op- 


dycke has followed the theory that let- 
| ter writing is a form of conversational 


English, and as such, should be recog- 
nized in the classroom. A desirable fea- 


| ture is the precept and example for the 
| scores of important points in secretarial 


and | 


| procedure which produce eff: 


ctive let- 


ters. The book is creditable ard signif- 


| cant in the essentials of language con- 


| in a department store, 


the student of com- | 


struction. 
@ 


POLLY TUCKER: MERCHANT, by Sara 
Pennoyer, New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Company, $2.00. 


It is a rare occasion to find an enter- 
taining light novel that has vocational 
information for young girls. In this 
novel, a story of Polly Tucker, a young 
college student, who encounters plenty 
of exciting experiences as a junior clerk 
one will find a 
wealth of live information fit for voca- 
tional guidance. After many hardships, 
Miss Tucker finally reaps her 1 reward— 
success in her chosen occupation. For- 
tunately, this author has had years of 
experience in retail stores and as a re- 
sult the story presented is true to life. 
The title is recommended as desirable 
reading for senior high school and col- 
lege students. 





Socio-Business 
Objectives 
Achieved 
through 


BOOKKEEPING 
IMMEDIATE USE 


Kirk, Odell, and Street 


First truly socialized book- 
keeping series—Books | and 
I. 


Splendid organization 
through short, instructional 
units. 


Each unit a problem solved 
by text, script forms, and 
illustrations; and applied by 
laboratory exercises. 


Workbooks, Teacher’s Man- 
uals, and Tests for both 
books. 


Write for full information 


The JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco 
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What the Student Gets 
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ECONOMICS 
BASIC PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS 


By RUDOLF K. MICHELS 
HE GETS 


the elements or basic principles of economics, plus an analysis of social prob- 
lems involving economic principles, plus recent legislation related to those prin- 
ciples and problems. Principles, social problems, and economic legislation are 
discussed together in their natural relationships. This leads to understanding. 


HE GETS 


a presentation of economics that, from the author's original plan to the com- 
pleted manuscript, was written especially for the secondary school level. Defi- 
nitely not a college text “written down.” That leads to understanding. 


HE GETS 


a text that is simply written and is profusely illustrated with pictures, simple 
charts, tables, and graphs. That leads to understanding. 


HE GETS 


unbiased facts on economic principles and movements, interestingly told, with- 
out alarm or propaganda. That leads to understanding—also to better citizen- 
ship, more intelligent use of the ballot, and more satisfactory judgments in 


business relations. 


HE GETS 


information, statistics, and economic developments up to September, 1937. The 
text was copyrighted in November, 1937. 


List Price, $1.60 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago SanFrancisco Boston Toronto London Sydney 
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